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Expanding Scope of Upper Secondary Education 


[ EDITORIAL | 


Recent proposals, reported from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to combine the CCC and 
the NYA serve to call the attention of 
educators to the fundamental changes in 
educational thought which these agencies 
have helped to bring about. Quite apart 
from any immediate likelihood or pos- 
sibility that such a combination will 
eventuate, the suggestion at once raises 
important questions not only regarding 
the economic and educational needs of 
youth which these agencies were created 
to serve, but of their growing recogni- 
tion as filling an important place in the 
education of post-adolescent youth. In 
spite of increasing opportunity for em- 
ployment, the conviction has grown that 
both these agencies have contributed an 
approach and an emphasis to schooling 
during the later high school and early 
college years that formerly was lacking 
but with which we shall be exceedingly 
loth to dispense. 


On the economic side, it is at least 
doubtful that even an unprecedented de- 
gree of war-stimulated prosperity will 
make unnecessary the subsidizing of the 
schooling of a considerable proportion 
of youth if education at these levels is 
to become increasingly democratic. As 
long as 15 years ago, during a period 
of boom times, it was foreseen by Koos, 
Judd, and others that our dreams of 
universal secondary education would 
prove illusory unless material assistance 
of some kind were forthcoming for the 


economically depressed groups. More 
recently, Harl Douglass has pointed out 
repeatedly that the most urgent need of 
a large proportion of youth who are not 
in school and not employed is a little 
cash income. Studies of personal ex- 
penditures by secondary school pupils, 
in addition to parental outlays for food, 
ordinary clothing, and shelter, indicate 
that not less than 15 or 20 dollars a 
month will be needed by an 18- or 20- 
year old boy to carry on in school 
and maintain “status” with his fellows. 
For girls the average amount is a little 
lower, owing to a number of rather well- 
known factors. Organized effort to afford 
youth suitable opportunities for earning 
the money fer these incidental expenses 
and often a part of their own mainte- 
nance as well, will continue to be a major 
social responsibility which school ad- 
ministrators must help to discharge. The 
provision of such opportunity has now 
been accepted as definitely within the 
scope and function of organized educa- 
tional effort. 

A second aspect of the recently ex- 
panding scope and function of upper 
secondary education is even more arrest- 
ing. Again, the CCC and the NYA rep- 
resent pioneer effort. Reference in this 
case is had to the growing recognition 
that the effective education of youth de- 
mands a far more direct and larger 
participation in the meaningful work of 


the adult world than anything which the 
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schools have provided in the past. The 
work performed by youth in the CCC 
camps and the NYA projects, in school 
and out, is no longer viewed merely as 
economic activity, but as constituting 
also a genuine educational experience of 
the best sort for many if not most youth. 
The “activity” principle is here seen at 
its best. The Federal transient camps 
for youth, the county juvenile probation 
camps in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
_ fornia, and many other illustrations of 
this trend could be cited. Clyde Hill, of 
the Department of Education at Yale, 
has indeed suggested a system of junior 
colleges embodying this principle to 
serve all of New England. 

The moral, emotional, civic, and vo- 
cational values of such work - study 
schools have been amply demonstrated. 
We still lack the necessary administra- 
tive arrangements and established sources 
of financial support to put the idea into 
more general practice. Federal subsidy 
has paved the way. Whether local in- 
itiative will now take up the challenge 
remains to be seen. Certain legal dif- 
ficulties and opposition by vested in- 
terests will have to be cleared away 
effectively. It is possible that the local 
public services, already supported by 
public taxes, could provide some educa- 
tional work experiences, with remuner- 
ation, for many youth. If so, much of 
the work in public offices, public park 
systems, street and traffic departments, 
municipal utilities, public transportation 
systems, public hospitals, libraries, yes, 
and in the schools themselves,.may some 
day be performed by the youth of the 
community, on a pay basis, as part of 
their civic, vocational, and economic 
training. Whatever the avenues of em- 
ployment may be that will ultimately be 
adopted, and a great variety will be 
needed, it seems that the concept of 
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participation in work experience will in- 

creasingly play a larger role in the edu- 

cation of the youth of tomorrow. 
FREDERICK J. WEERSING. 


University of 


Southern California 





EQUALITY IN EDUCATION 


Clark county pays about $27,000 an- 
nually to the support of the state uni- 
versity. Other thousands go to the sup- 
port of Washington State College. The 
benefits received in return include the 
education of 86 pupils from this county 
at the state university. Clark county 
representatives at the state legislature 
will be joining other out-of-Seattle rep- 
resentatives in behalf of a bill to appro- 
priate $200,000 a year for support of 
junior colleges. The junior college 
movement is sweeping the country, the 
states that have used this procedure find- 
ing that here is economy in education, 
with equality to the various sections of 
the state. Washington has junior col- 
leges, all struggling along without state 
aid. There are now eight of them. Van- 
couver is the location of one. We be- 
lieve this state aid bill would be of 
benefit to the entire state—and to the 
state university as well. Clark Junior 
College is educating about 115 young 
men and women, and doing a good job 
of it. Clark Junior College, with an ad- 
ditional ten or twelve thousand a year 
could do even better a job than it is 
now doing with insufficient funds. Not 
only could the college be made better 
but the tuition fees could be materially 
reduced, so that more students would 
be able to go on with higher education, 
through living at home and having the 
advantage of state facilities without 
having to go to Seattle—Editorial in 


Vancouver (Washington) Columbian. 
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Junior Colleges Rise to National Defense 
MARION E. ANELLO* 


The junior college once again is meet- 
ing a national emergency. Years ago 
it faced the youth-unemployment prob- 
lem with understanding of the need of 
young people for specialized training in 
an increasingly specialized world; today 
it is meeting the problems of defense by 
the same method learned then—by ask- 
ing the community what is wanted and 
gearing its program to these wants. 

And so the national defense emer- 
gency finds junior colleges throughout 
the United States alert to the country’s 
needs, serving youth, industry, and the 
defense of the country with unhysterical, 
constructive thinking and doing. Recent 
reports received by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges from junior 
college administrators in 21 states attest 
these statements. 


In most of the cases, clear and calm 
delineation of direction characterizes the 
reports. Junior college administrators 
have been quick to see their function in 
the national emergency but also quick to 
realize it would be easy to “lose their 
heads.” Many of them have made sur- 
veys of student wants and desires, of 
community needs, and of industrial de- 
mands before introducing new courses 
or training programs. 


Others have written letters to their 
students stressing preparation for peace 
as well as for war, as Director Rosco C. 
Ingalls of Los Angeles City College in 
California: “The normal function of 
this college must be maintained as we 





* Editorial Assistant, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


build for security in the future after the 
present emergency has ended.” 

Another wise administrator writes that 
he expects to learn a great deal from 
short defense training that later on will 
be “extremely important in the field of 
terminal education.” A letter from Joliet 
Junior College also looks beyond the 
present years of emergency to “helping 
students find their place in society after 
their service in national defense training 
is fulfilled.” 

While fundamentally striving to main- 
tain an even keel in the present emer- 
gency, most junior colleges nonetheless 
report certain curriculum changes, ex- 
pansions, deletions, and shifts of em- 
phasis because of the exigencies of 
national defense. 

By far the greatest curriculum expan- 
sion has been in the field of engineering 
and trades. New, highly specialized 
technical courses are being offered in 
conjunction ‘with the training program 
of the Federal government by more than 
half of the colleges reporting. These col- 
leges, representing total enrollments of 
over 44,000 students, have increased 
their shops and engineering laboratories 
through Federal funds and are often 
operating day and night to serve adults 
as well as the regularly enrolled day stu- 
dents. Instructors are coming direct 
from industries to show the colleges what 
their companies need, and placement in 
these industries is usually quick and 
direct. Regular junior college credits 
toward graduation are given in many 
cases, but not in others where require- 
ments for entrance to the courses have 
been waived. 
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Besides this tremendous intensification 
of mechanical training, most of the re- 
ports show increased stress on back- 
ground courses to provide the student 
with understanding and appreciation of 
American democracy. In this connec- 
tion, a number of colleges have intro- 
duced new courses in government, citi- 
zenship, American history, and Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Especially interesting is a report from 
Goddard College in Vermont which has 
brought the time-honored New England 
town meeting to the campus as a living 
example of how democracy can and does 
work. Students and faculty settle their 
mutual problems with no dictation from 
above in regularly scheduled “commu- 
nity meetings.” “The college believes,” 
says the report, “that in no better way 
can student-age citizens become im- 
pressed with the basic lessons of democ- 
racy ... than through personal partici- 
pation in it.” 

Shifting emphasis in the curriculum 
through defense needs is apparent also 
in the importance now being placed on 
health education. An administrator in 
Savannah, Georgia, writes that in the in- 
terest of national defense his faculty and 
students are planning free meals and dis- 
tribution of vitamins to the hundreds of 
underprivileged children of the commu- 
nity. Another junior college states: “It 
is American to prevent sickness as well 
as to care for those who are sick.” Dean 
Walter B. Spelman of Morton Junior 
College, Illinois, reports that “more at- 
tention is being given this year to physi- 
cal examinations.” President Dwight C. 
Baker of Modesto Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “Of course, we are modi- 
fying our curricula in physical educa- 
tion, health, and citizenship.” 

Regarding methods of organization 
for taking care of the changes wrought 
by national defense, some of the junior 
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colleges report special faculty commit- 
tees to coordinate all college defense ac- 
tivities. These are called variously 
“Committee on National Unity,” “Staff 
Committee on Defense,” etc. In addi- 
tion to such a committee, Los Angeles 
City College also reports a “Curriculum 
Adviser,” among whose duties is the 
task of “utilizing fully and making 
available to all members of the faculty 
information, ideas, and materials se- 
cured from advisory committees, faculty 
investigations, employment relationships 
through the placement, personnel and 
guidance policy followed in counseling 
procedures, in order that there may be 
improved adjustment to meet the needs 
of students.” 

And what of student opinion? While 
instructors and administrators are trying 
in every way to serve their needs most 
adequately, how are the young people 
themselvés reacting? 

Numerous student newspapers received 
at Association headquarters from junior 
colleges in all parts of the country reveal 
interesting student reactions. Reports of 
student activities, student reflections on 
the world about them, and their editorial 
comments bear evidence that very defi- 
nitely students are doing a good deal of 
thinking about the present emergency 
and doing it constructively. Like their 
administrators, they seem unhysterical 
and simply ask themselves honestly what 
they can do. 

A student column at Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana, even offers a world 
peace plan, explaining unassumingly: 
“We'll pass it on to you for what it is 
worth.” While the plan is reminiscent 
of Wilson’s idealistic “peace at a confer- 
ence table” and full of the optimism of 
youth, it is set forth with understanding 
in strongly realistic language. “We're 
running around in a mad circle,” it 
reads. “First we fight; next we repair 
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and build up; and then we tear down 
again. That’s what we’ve been doing for 
thousands of years and unless different 
tactics are pursued, that’s what we'll be 
doing for the rest of time.” 


It is obvious that beyond the actual 
defense training, there is developing a 
philosophy—a desire among the students 
to understand, not to be fooled, to be fair. 
A student editorial from Santa Monica 
Junior College, California, reflects: 
“Again, as in 1914, the cry has gone up 
that we are about to enter a war to end 
all wars—to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. But as we sit back and calmly 
survey the situation away from all the 
din and hysteria that surround us at this 
crucial moment, we wonder.” 


This desire to know, to understand 
finds increased interest among the stu- 
dents in forums, panel discussions, and 
debates. More and more, men who 
“know” are invited to the campus to ad- 
dress student assemblies and club meet- 
ings. One paper refers to these special 
speakers as “men active in the ideals of 
Americanism and patriotism.” 


New student columns commenting on 
international affairs are replacing the 
“caught-on-campus’ variety of column. 
In one paper “The Fifth Column” is the 
timely heading for the traditional “Gos- 
sip” or “Snoop” column. In the student 
publication of the Johnstown Center of 
the University of Pittsburgh, the “Pitts- 
krieg” attacks student doings with the 
same vehemence as the German “Blitz- 
krieg.”” 

Above all these student opinions and 
comments throughout the columns runs 
a stronger, keener appreciation by the 
students of their own student government 
and of the democratic way of life it sym- 
bolizes. One student editorial calls at- 
tention to the “beauty of democratic 
living.” A Stephens College, Missouri, 
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editorial blasts at student cliques as “un- 
democratic.” A student in Pasadena 
Junior College, California, writes: “By 
training ourselves to think for ourselves, 
to govern ourselves, we are creating a 
much more capable generation than if 
we were mustered into Brown Shirt or- 
ganizations. We are breeding leaders, 
not hysterical satraps.” 

As seen through the eyes of both ad- 
ministrators and students, therefore, the 
junior college, never aloof in an ivory 
tower, has more than ever become a 
living participant in a living world. Its 
campus knows no limits; its departments 
of study do not operate within fixed 
boundaries; its student body conforms 
to no handed-down format. The junior 
college has risen to national defense. 


Below are resumes of defense activ- 
ities in 48 of the colleges reporting. The 
civic pilot training programs reported by 
many of the colleges are not included 
here since a comprehensive report of this 
work in 148 junior colleges in 1939-40 
was presented in an earlier issue of the 
Junior College Journal this year.! 


NEW ENGLAND 


Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut. Cooper- 
ating with the University of Connecticut, 
Hillyer Junior College is giving courses in 
eight subjects of special interest to Connecti- 
cut industries working on defense contracts. 
Classes opened February 17 with an approxi- 
mate enrollment of 400. Courses include: 
inspection of materials, production principles 
and methods, industrial metallurgy, advanced 
drafting, machine design, tool design, indus- 
trial electricity, and welding theory and 
supervision. 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecti- 
cut. Under the supervision of Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven YMCA Junior College is 
training over 500 students in the engineering 
defense training program sponsored by the 
Federal government. Courses were planned 
in consultation with the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut and industries in the 
area. Each candidate applied through the 


1W. C. Eells, “The Civilian Pilot Training 
Program,” the Junior College Journal (Novem- 
ber 1940), 11:125-30. 
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company with which he is employed. He was 
then interviewed by a member of the faculty 
of the college defense program and given a 
classification based on his preparedness for 
the course and the value of the course to him 
in his employment. The training in greatest 
demand is that in production control. Other 
courses organized are applied machine design, 
tool design, engineering drawing, industrial 
electricity, inspection of materials, metallurgy, 
welding supervision, and power generation. 
Instructors include members of the faculty at 
Yale university and men from industry. 
Garland School, Massachusetts. The Garland 
School is including in its regular curriculum 
a course in home nursing, first aid and care 
of the sick, under the instruction of a regis- 
tered nurse. The college is also cooperating 
with the Red Cross in a six-weeks first-aid 
course for faculty and student volunteers; 
in two similar, additional evening courses for 
adults; and in knitting sweaters for war relief. 
A bridge luncheon was held and the amount 
netted submitted to the Committee to Defend 
America. 

Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts. A cen- 
tral committee at Lasell Junior College super- 
vises various kinds of war relief work 
(knitting, bandage-making, and sewing) with 
some 200 young women contributing both time 
and money. 

Pine Manor Junior College, Massachusetts. 
Students have formed an advisory council on 
national defense composed of the presidents 
and vice presidents of all student activity 
organizations and the faculty advisers of these 
groups. The council is divided into three 
committees on education, handwork, and 
money raising. The committee on education 
sponsors talks by prominent national figures; 
the handwork committee sponsors a workshop 
where bandages and refugee garments have 
been made; and the money raising committee 
has secured money through various activities 
for a rolling kitchen for British war relief. 
Goddard College, Vermont. Students and 
faculty gather in a “community meeting” to 
legislate everything from the conduct of classes 
to the care of the campus. Essentially, this 
experience places the student in an active 
democratic society—a society that places indi- 
vidual responsibility and demands individual 
contributions to the common welfare. Just 
as the town meeting works in a _ thousand 
New England towns, it works at Goddard 
College. The students, it is observed, ap- 
proach the problems of the future with a 
keen awareness of democratic responsibilities 
and an understanding of what is meant when 
the defense of democracy is discussed. 


MIDDLE STATES 
University of Baltimore Junior College, Mary- 


land. After consulting local leaders in the 
aircraft industry and learning their needs, 
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the University of Baltimore Junior College 
started an evening program in aircraft engi- 
neering last October to train men for employ- 
ment as aircraft draftsmen and to prepare 
them for up-grading to the rank of designers 
and engineers. A total of 68 enrolled, two- 
thirds of whom were already employed in 
aircraft production. A new section of 18 men 
enrolled the second semester. 

Centenary Junior College, New Jersey. Stu- 
dents and faculty have cooperated with the 
Red Cross in its knitting program and have 
contributed to various British defense funds. 
Seals have been sold for Chinese relief work. 
A student organization known as the Cente- 
nary Guild has been the directing agency in 
these activities. 

Newark Junior College, New Jersey. Newark 
Junior College is lending its facilities to the 
Newark College of Engineering for the pur- 
pose of giving engineers in industry courses 
under the national defense training program. 
In addition, the Newark Junior College ad- 
visory board is planning to sponsor a drive 
to raise funds for hospital beds and clothing 
for Britain. 

Cazenovia Seminary Junior College, New York. 
The college has appointed a “Committee on 
National Unity,” which is sponsoring speakers 
and panel discussions on timely questions. 
A number of students and faculty members 
are attending a Red Cross training class 
under the direction of local physicians. 
Packard School, New York. For their coop- 
eration in the Bundles for Britain Organiza- 
tion, Packard students received recognition 
and thanks from Mrs. Winston Churchill. 
Rochester Business Institute, New York. A 
course is being offered in army office adminis- 
tration to acquaint men of military age with 
the type of office organization and procedure 
necessary to company, battalion and regimen- 
tal headquarters of the army. The military 
aspects of the course are under the direction 
of a specially qualified army officer and are 
supplemented by lectures by military men. 
Enrollment and interest have been sufficient 
to warrant starting an additional class. 
Altoona Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania. Twelve courses 
in engineering defense training with 310 men 
enrolled are under way. Most of the classes 
meet in the evening and include engineering 
drafting, ferrous metallurgy, mechanics, pre- 
foremanship training for production super- 
vision and others. “Because of the number 
and size of these classes,” comments R. E. 
Eiche, administrative head of the center, “we 
expect to learn a great deal during the next 
20 weeks that will be extremely important in 
the field of terminal education in engineering.” 
Bucknell University Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to its aviation activities 
through which more than 300 students have 
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received training, Bucknell University Junior 
College is giving instruction in engineering 
drawing to 60 students in cooperation with the 
defense training program of the Federal 
government. 

Schuylkill Undergraduate Center of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pennsylvania. The Schuyl- 
kill Undergraduate Center is administering 
the engineering defense training program for 
Schuylkill County for the six-month period 
which began January 13. Courses are being 
given in engineering drafting, machine design, 
production engineering, and fuel technology. 
A total of 234 students were admitted to the 
courses upon the basis of their eligibility for 
college work in the field of engineering. 
Instructors were secured from the staff of 
the Undergraduate Center and from the scien- 
tific personnel of local industries. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Colorado Woman’s College, Colorado. Sixty 
students are taking a Red Cross first-aid 
course introduced the second semester. After 
completing the course, each student will take 
a test for a certificate which will qualify her 
for Red Cross duty in time of war. 

Trinidad Junior College, Colorado. Classes 
for training in national defense work began 
_in February at Trinidad Junior College, ac- 
cording to a news release in the Trinidad 
Chronicle. The program was formulated after 
months of effort on the part of junior college 
officials and a county defense council. Well- 
known Trinidad mechanics are _ instructing 
three of the mechanical training classes with 
the work being done in their own shops. 
These classes include automotive maintenance 
and repair work, machine tools operations, 
and a supplementary training class offered 
garagemen and mechanics of the city in auto 
maintenance and repair work. Other classes 
are given under the home economics division 
for women and are carried on at the junior 
college vocational cottage. 

Joliet Junior College, Illinois. From a News 
Letter issued by Joliet Junior College comes 
the information that the college is cooperating 
in its trade-training program with the Federal 
Security Agency and the War Department, 
not only in giving courses for defense occupa- 
tions, but also in contacting students of former 
years who were trained in skilled occupations. 
In recognition of the importance of chemistry 
to defense, the faculty sponsored the organi- 
zation of the Will County Chemical Society 
October 23. The society will attempt to give 
the student an insight into the chemical 
industry and defense before he actually enters 
the field. Among industries cooperating are 
the American Cyanamid and Chemical Cor- 
poration, Armour’s Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories, Blockson Chemical Company, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company Coke Plant, Globe Oil 
and Refining Company, Natural Gas Pipe 
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Line Company, Petroleum Coke and Carbon 
Products, the Ruberoid Company, and Supe- 
rior Refrigeration Company. Approximately 
half of the chemists in the industries of the 
Joliet area are graduates of Joliet Junior 
College. The letter concludes with an interest- 
ing statement as follows: “An ideal program 
for national defense would be one which would 
utilize a portion of the time for strictly 
military training; another portion for an 
energetic program of physical education to 
create the courage, stamina and endurance 
needed by a nation which may be called upon 
for active defense; and still another portion 
for the development of latent powers of the 
individuals to help them find their place in 
society when their service in national defense 
training is fulfilled. 

Morton Junior College, Illinois. Dean Walter 
B. Spelman writes: “We are following the 
executive advice of President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago: regular work, routine 
study, and some emphasis upon recreation. 
We have paid special attention this year to 
physical examinations and to the introduction 
of a course in civil pilot training and in 
nursing, together with the establishment of a 
technical radio club. A knowledge of current 
events has been emphasized in the regular 
classes, in weekly convocations, and in a rather 
extensive program of the International Rela- 
tions Club. These activities seem to result in 
a fine morale of the student body.” 
Burlington Junior College, Iowa. Principal 
Robert White, Jr., writes: “I should stress 
first of all the effort at seeing that our junior 
colleze students understand the background 
and facts involved in the present emergency.” 
He also states that defense training work has 
been carried on in the industrial arts program 
outside the regular junior college set-up. 
Chanute Junior College, Kansas. The college 
is offering certain courses as a direct contribu- 
tion to the present emergency: machine shop, 
arc welding, gas welding, aircraft sheet metal, 
machine drawing, descriptive geometry, and 
patternmaking. Most of these give training 
directly for the aircraft factories since the 
industries which are located near Chanute are 
largely aircraft manufacturing plants. The 
courses are available not only to the students 
of the junior college but also to any adult in 
the community. 

College of Paola, Kansas. A peace meet was 
held at the College of Paola on March 15 at 
which time the college was host to the central 
region of the Catholic Student Peace Federa- 
tion. Twelve colleges were invited to send 
representatives. The day was devoted to 
student discussion of four problems of de- 
fense: economic problems of the United States 
in relation to world problems, the defense 
program of the United States and peace, com- 
parison of political policies of other countries 
with American democratic principles, and the 
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college student at the peace table. 

Dodge City Junior College, Kansas. A new 
second semester course offered at Dodge City 
Junior College is aircraft drafting with prac- 
tical emphasis on drafting methods and tech- 
niques of the aircraft industry. 

Rochester Junior College, Minnesota. Roches- 
ter Junior College is articulating its civil pilot 
training program with research work at the 
Mayo Clinic. The college is considering 
additional work in the defense program in 
- training medical technicians and medical 
secretaries. 

Greenbrier College, West Virginia. As a part 
of education for democracy, Greenbrier Col- 
lege has had reprinted in pamphlet form 
“Relief or Liberation” from Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s “On the Record” for distribution to 
students and others. 


SOUTHERN 


Armstrong Junior College, Georgia. J. Thomas 
Askew, chairman of the defense committee, 
writes: “Our defense committee will inaugu- 
rate shortly a program which will be of serv- 
ice to the underprivileged children in our 
community. Some 6,000 public school children 
here are provided with lunches at school, and 
that one meal is a large part of all the food 
they receive. Hundreds of others really need 
assistance. It is a plan of our community to 
raise money from the faculty and students 
and furnish vitamins to this underprivileged 
group. So far as we can discover, no other 
institution is making this sort of approach to 
national defense, but those of us who are 
well-informed about conditions in this section 
of the country believe it is one of the most 
valuable things we can do.” 

Junior College of Augusta, Georgia. Military 
training has been given to more than 1,000 
cadets. Classes in practical electricity and 
carpentry have been provided as a part of the 
defense training program. Besides giving this 
technical training, the college is making, in 
the words of President Eric W. Hardy, “a 
more definite effort to mobilize the spirit of 
students and faculty in appreciation of the 
greatness of America and the worth of Ameri- 
can institutions.” 

Mississippi—A Mississippi news release calls 
attention to the fact that the Mississippi 
Junior College Association is applying to 
Washington for a consolidated vocational 
training program for all state junior colleges 
in connection with national defense. The 
program will call for adjustment to defense 
needs and expansion of the shops now exist- 
ing in Mississippi junior colleges. 

Anderson College, South Carolina. Anderson 
College introduced a course in government 
the second semester as background for the 
present emergency. Open forums and discus- 
sions on national defense problems are held 
frequently. Other defense projects include a 
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first-aid course under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, and British relief activities. 
Southern Junior College, Tennessee. Presi- 
dent J. C. Thompson writes: “Seventh-day 
Adventists, by whom this institution is con- 
trolled, historically are a noncombatant group 
—we prefer to save life rather than to take 
it. But we are happy to help out in any non- 
combatant activities, and as a means to this 
end, practically all of our 12 junior and 
senior colleges in North America have organ- 
ized Medical Cadet Corps and have trained 
the students in basic military drills, organiza- 
tion, and courtesy, in first-aid work, stretcher 
bearing, ambulance driving. During the 
Christmas holidays an intensive two-weeks 
training was given to 80 medical cadets at 
our college under the direction of United 
States Army officers. These young men fore- 
went Christmas vacation in order to take this 
training and be prepared for national service.” 
University of Tennessee Junior College, Ten- 
nessee. Special emphasis is being given to 
work in nutrition, nursing, and physical edu- 
cation as defense factors. 


NORTHWEST 


Southern Branch of University of Idaho, 
Idaho. A defense training program has been 
under way since last August. It is adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Vocational 
Education through the state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education with a local 
supervisory committee composed of an auto- 
mobile dealer, a labor leader, a contractor, a 
boilermaker in the Union Pacific shops, and 
a university representative. By February 20 
there were three classes in machine shop, 
three in welding, one each in woodwork, radio 
repair, radio operation, patternmaking, black- 
smithing, gas and diesel engines, electricity, 
commercial cooking, and foundry, with a total 
enrollment of 195. In January several men 
in these classes, all from WPA rolls, were 
interviewed and their work observed by rep- 
resentatives of the Boeing Aircraft Co. at 
Seattle, Washington, and were told to report 
to the paymaster there immediately. A rep- 
resentative of the Lockheed Aircraft Co. of 
Burbank, California, was on the campus 
January 16 and gave examinations for pros- 
pective workmen in that factory. Twelve men 
successfully completed the examination. Ap- 
prenticeship classes are being inaugurated. 
Apprentices will train for 144 hours per year 
for two years. Under the auspices of the 
NYA, a radio club was set up in September 
and equipped for the training of amateur 
radio operators. A special committee of five 
faculty members, appointed by Dean John R. 
Nichols, supervises all defense activities. Dean 
Nichols has been appointed by the governor 
of the state as chairman of the appeal board. 
for a district comprising 16 counties of 
southern Idaho. 
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Custer County Junior College, Montana. Be- 
sides participating in civil pilot training, 
Custer County Junior College is affiliated with 
the local hospital in the training of nurses 
for national defense. 

Multnomah College, Oregon. Multnomah Col- 
lege has expanded its equipment for the 
training of men in aviation mechanics, weld- 
ing, and machine shop. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has certificated the avia- 
tion mechanics school, making this the only 
C.A.A. approved school in four northwest 


states. 
WESTERN 


Bakersfield Junior College, California. Bakers- 
field Junior College is offering a course in 
aviation technology for college sophomores in 
which students spend 20 hours a week in the 
aviation laboratories and carry six semester 
hours of other work on the campus. It is 
also maintaining, in cooperation with the 
NYA, two resident projects which are de- 
signed to give intensive trade preparation in 
aircraft mechanics and in machine shop 
practice. In cooperation with the Adult Eve- 
ning School, the college is giving trade 
preparatory instruction in machine shop prac- 
tice at night for adults under regulations of 
the defense program. Placement of students 
trained in these programs has been complete 
unless physical examination disqualified them. 
Compton Junior College, California. President 
Thompson reported under construction in 
February a large residential center composed 
of an administration building with study 
rooms, dining hall, offices and apartments, 
and in conjunction with this the construction 
and maintenance of two large dormitories to 
house 104 young men. The center is to be 
maintained in full by the Federal government. 
The young men in the dormitories will receive 
$30 a month from the government and will 
be used on work projects closely associated 
with national defense. They will be given 
instruction by skilled mechanics and will 
carry on related work at the junior college. 
Five new shops for vocational training are to 
be constructed and equipped through the NYA 
with the expense divided between the Federal 
government and the school district. Regular 
junior college vocational classes serving na- 
tional defense industries include: metal air- 
craft construction, aeronautical drafting and 
engineering, machine shop, electricity, radio 
and sound, and automotive. Short-unit na- 
tional defense classes for adults include: pre- 
employment aircraft sheet metal, supplement- 
ary machine shop, supplementary aeronautical 
drafting and engineering. 

Glendale Junior College, California. New 
courses in aviation for “behind the scenes” 
maintenance workers are being offered in the 
regular curriculum. Among these are factory 
organization and management, readings in 
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aviation, and blue-print reading. The work 
is designed to prepare students for immediate 
placement in the aircraft industry. 

Long Beach Junior College, California. 
Courses in aircraft maintenance have been 
added in the division of technology. The 
college is working also with Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation on a program to train men for 
factory production control work in the cor- 
poration’s new factory at Long Beach. There 
will be included a short course to train men 
for immediate employment, but the college 
expects to develop the program into a regular 
course in the occupational curriculum of the 
institution. Training in factory production 
control, factory planning, and factory man- 
agement will become a regular part of the 
curriculum beginning September 1941. 

Los Angeles City College, California. Direc- 
tor Rosco C. Ingalls reports that the college 
has a faculty committee of 15 to coordinate 
all extra plans and activities on campus for 
national defense and has added a curriculum 
adviser to the administrative staff whose chief 
duties are to keep in close touch with the 
needs of the community, to assist in any 
reorganization of present courses and curricula, 
and to introduce new courses and curricula 
eliminating material no longer of value. In 
a letter to his students published recently in 
the student paper, Director Ingalls writes: 
“It is our responsibility to prepare wise and 
loyal citizens who will accept responsibility 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
democracy through calm consideration, intel- 
ligent discussion, coordinated action, and self- 
discipline in obedience to law.” As one 
practical means for developing “wise and 
loyal citizens,” the college has introduced a 
new survey-type course in American Institu- 
tions and American History. 

Modesto Junior College, California. There 
are in operation five national defense cur- 
ricula leading to employment in _ national 
defense industries: welding, machine shop, 
aeronautics sheet-metal training, patternmak- 
ing, and farm power. A sixth curriculum in 
precision assembly and bench work was under 
consideration when this report was submitted 
to the Association. The college has placed 
232 students in defense industries since July, 
1940. Three-fourths of these took the course 
of 10 weeks subsidized by the Federal defense 
program. A quarter of the placements came 
from the day classes of the trade and industry 
department. 

“This junior college,” writes President 
Dwight C. Baker, “is one of two in the United 
States which now offers farm power as a 
vocational curriculum. It is also one of eight 
junior colleges in the United States offering 
training in both building trades (carpentry, 
patternmaking, cabinet making, painting) and 
automotive trades. We are adding our fifth 
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shop building unit this spring to provide for 
the overflow enrollments in the various indus- 
trial courses mentioned above.” 

Pasadena Junior College, California. Pasa- 
dena Junior College is offering late afternoon 
and evening classes in the following fields: 
airplane production, designing, mechanical 
technology, welding, sheet metal, and pattern- 
making. Most of the courses are on a 10-week 
basis, and there has been, since early in 
September, a continuous succession of classes 
and placements in the defense industries. 

“In addition to these vocational classes,” 
writes Principal John W. Harbeson, “efforts 
are being made to give the regularly enrolled 
students a better understanding of the present 
emergency and a more thoroughgoing under- 
standing and appreciation of American democ- 
racy and institutions. Progress has been made 
toward this goal through lectures, forum 
discussions, the revamping of regular courses 
in the social science department and a more 
extensive development of student democracy.” 
Salinas Evening Junior College, California. 
Courses for soldiers have been organized at 
the request of the officers in charge of Fort 
Ord. By February there were completed a 
300-hour course in radio servicing and code 
for 40 men, a 192-hour course in welding for 
10 men, and a 468-hour course in auto me- 
chanics for 20 men. A plan for instruction 
of illiterates in the army is also under way. 
San Benito County Junior College, California. 
Dean Frank A. Bauman writes: “San Benito 
County Junior College, interpreting the call 
of the times for practical workers and think- 
ers, is attempting to train men and women for 
business, industry, the professions and com- 
munity welfare occupations. A survey of 
community and student wishes and interests 
was made to determine in which fields of 
college educational work should efforts be 
made toward the improvement of instruction. 
The results of the survey revealed the oppor- 
tunity of a new emphasis in the organization, 
content, and direction of education in nine 
courses of study in the junior college pro- 
gram: nursing, commerce, agriculture, physi- 
cal education and health understanding, aero- 
nautics, public address service, practical art, 
homemaking, and _ general education and 
citizenship.” 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. The junior college is cooperating 
with the trade school division of the senior 
high school in San Bernardino, the state 
employment service, and the NYA to provide 
young people with training for employment 
in defense industries. Eight trade classes 
were started the second semester in connec- 
tion with this program: machine shop, auto- 
mobile shop, patternmaking, electrical shop, 
carpentry shop, painting and _ decorating, 
household training and agriculture. Credit 
toward graduation is given for these courses. 
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Additional courses will be provided as the 
need becomes apparent. 

San Luis Obispo Junior College, California. 
Dean Henry A. Cross writes that San Luis 
Obispo Junior College has contributed to 
national defense in an indirect way. One 
hundred of the 300 regular students withdrew 
during the second semester to work at Camp 
San Luis Obispo of the United States Army. 
The college commercial training was largely 
instrumental in preparing them for this work. 
An NYA construction project with related 
training is now under consideration. 


Ventura Evening Junior College, California. 
The following defense classes have been in 
operation since July 15, 1940: welding, ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal, blueprint reading and 
drafting, template making and layout, and 
sheet metal. Other defense activities have 
included the organization of three classes in 
applied mathematics for military men, natu- 
ralization classes for aliens, and a special 
forum with a film for the bankers and peace 
officers of the county conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Principal Noble S. 
Johnson further reports that the program of 
the evening school schedule was mailed to 
every person on WPA rolls in the county 
with a statement urging them to attend school 
to improve their skills in the interest of 
national defense. 

Ventura Junior College, California. A defense 
program was launched last July with special 
classes in machine shop, sheet metal, welding, 
blueprint reading and drafting, and template 
making and layout. 

In connection with a supplementary pro- 
gram, a defense committee of 10 faculty 
members was appointed and worked with the 
entire faculty to formulate defense policies 
including the following: that the instructional 
program anticipate the voluntary participation 
of all employees of the junior college without 
compensation and in addition to their regular 
duties, that the instructional program be set 
up and directed by a committee of the teach- 
ing staff known as Staff Defense Committee, 
and that this directing committee work in 
conjunction with local, state, and national 
defense agencies. Principal D. R. Henry 
further writes: “An analysis of faculty quali- 
fications and a survey of student interest have 
resulted in some 20 specific proposals for 
such types of instruction as first aid, glider 
courses, typing, cadet training, and instruc- 
tion in military orientation. The faculty com- 
mittee is considering the actual starting of 
certain ‘after-school’ classes on a basis strictly 
optional to both students and teachers.” 


Visalia Junior College, California. In addition 
to its civil pilot training program Visalia 
Junior College is considering for next fall 
an aviation mechanics course and an oxy- 
acetylene welding course. 
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National Junior College Defense Poll 


SUMMARY OF POLL CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
AT Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, Marcu, 1941 











Question Administrators Students 
(250) (2936) 
YES NO YES NO 
1. Should the President try now to arrange 
for a negotiated peace between the Euro- 
pean belligerents? 27% 73% 14% 86% 
2. Do you approve of the “lend-lease” pro- 
posal for aid to Britain and other democ- 
racies? 80 20 81 19 
3. Should additional units of our navy be 
turned over to Britain? 58 42 35 65 
4. Should the U.S. Navy be used to convoy 
merchant ships across the Atlantic? 28 72 17 83 
5. Under present conditions, should the 


United States enter the European war as 

an active fighting agent? 8 92 3 97 
(Same question in Oct. 1939 answered 
by 337 junior college administrators: 


Yes, 3%; No, 97%.) 


6. Is the United States in imminent danger 

















of attack if Britain is defeated? 39 61 59 Al 
7. Is the participation of the United States 
in the European war inevitable? 31 69 49 ol 
8. Should labor union strikes in defense in- . 
dustries be outlawed? 78 22 78 22 
9. Should military service for college stu- 
dents, under the Selective Service Act, be 
deferred until after college graduation? 64 36 76 24 
10. Should the civil aviation program in col- 
leges be cut in half next year? 13 87 9 91 
NOTES 


1. Administrators represent 250 jun- 
ior colleges, both publicly and privately 
controlled, in 44 states. 


2. Students represent thirteen junior 
colleges in New York, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Michigan, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Montana, and California. 

3. In only 4 per cent of the cases did 
administrators fail to express opinions. 


4. More than 40 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators felt unable to express 
simple “yes” or “no” judgments. They 
qualified their replies in some way. 


5. Almost three times as many ad- 
ministrators favor entrance of the 
United States into the war as was the 
case 15 months ago when they were 
asked the same question. 


6. Students tend to agree with ad- 
ministrators, but there are marked ex- 
ceptions, particularly in questions 3, 


6, and 7. 


7. Administrators favor a stronger 
positive policy of defense than do stu- 
dents, as shown by answers to questions 
2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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From the Junior College into Harvard College 


HENRY W. 


Junior college graduates who may be 
thinking of further study at Harvard 
should consult no announcement less re- 
cent than March, 1941. If they have 
heard vague rumors to the effect that 
Harvard College is unapproachable, for- 
bidding, and determined to make every 
student enter the freshman class by the 
straight and narrow path of a full pro- 
gram of examinations, they should write 
to Dr. Richard M. Gummere, chairman 
of the committee on admission, 17 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
for really accurate information. New 
regulations have been adopted with re- 
spect to admission by transfer from 
junior colleges which make the general 
attitude of the Harvard admission au- 
thorities clearly favorable to such trans- 
fer whenever the student is likely to 
profit by it. It is the purpose of this 
brief article to present these regulations 
and to offer a word of guidance to 
students who may plan to act under 


them. 


No one should think of the new regu- 
lations as a “letting down of bars.” A 
college is not a field of clover from which 
the hungry sheep are kept away by arti- 
ficially constructed fences. Harvard Col- 
lege, like every good college, wants the 
right students in the right numbers. 
“The right number” means always the 
number the college can teach (and, inci- 
dentally, accommodate in its living quar- 
ters) with maximum effectiveness, in 
view of its resources. Harvard College 
admits about a thousand to its freshman 





* Chairman, University Committee on Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


HOLMES* 


class and cannot decently take more. 
“The right students” means those that 
can make effective use of the facilities 
and instruction the college offers. When- 
ever a college admits a student who gets 
lost among its courses, is not properly 
prepared to keep up with his classmates 
in the field of his major or special in- 
terest, or mistakes the college for a coun- 
try club, the college has made a mistake. 
Admission regulations are simply part of 
the system of educational guidance which 
every college has to conduct, whether it 
likes the name or not. What the new 
regulations at Harvard mean is that the 
committee on admission has faced in 
general terms the problem of guiding 
junior college graduates who have any 
desire to transfer to the ancient seat of 
learning on the Charles. 


But regulations are never all there is 
to guidance; they simply set the frame- 
work for considering the problem. A 
student who might be admitted under the 
rules is not necessarily one who ought to 
come. A student who might fail to meet 
the letter of the rules ought not to hesi- 
tate to ask that his case be considered on 
its merits; for the Harvard admission 
committee is not a punchcard calculating 
machine but a very human body whose 
effort to act wisely and sympathetically 
is unending and unwearied. 


It may save some trouble, however, if 
possible applicants understand two or 
three features of the Harvard College 
plan of instruction and way of life. I 
state them briefly, for further informa- 
tion on these features is of course avail- 
able in print, and further information is 
clearly necessary for a really thorough 
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understanding of their meaning. (1) 
The freshman year at Harvard is a year 
of orientation and transition. Freshmen 
live together in the Yard (the traditional 
name of the main Harvard campus) and 
take mainly certain introductory courses. 
(2) At the beginning of the sophomore 
year each student chooses a “Field of 
Concentration” (major) in which he 
takes more than a third of his work in 
college. In this field he must take a gen- 
eral examination (called “the Divi- 
sionals’) in his senior year: mere pass- 
ing of courses does not give him his de- 
gree. In preparing for the Divisionals 
he is instructed not only by the teachers 
in his courses but by a tutor, who works 
with him individually or as one of a 
small group. (3) At the beginning of 
the sophomore year the student also 
chooses a House, in which he lives until 
he graduates. A House is not a dormi- 
tory: each House has a library, common 
room, and dining room; the tutors work 
in the Houses; and the members of a 
House develop a social unity and an ath- 
letic and intellectual life of their own. 
Each House accommodates about 250 
students. 


Obviously transfer from a junior col- 
lege to Harvard College is not a mere 
counting of credits or adding up of 
points. The problem is not as simple as 
that. Nevertheless there is ample reason 
to encourage a good student, who thinks 
he would like the Harvard program— 
concentration, Divisionals, Houses, and 
all—to apply for transfer from a junior 
college. Certainly a student who is ac- 
cepted will find at Harvard a genuine 
welcome and an eager desire to help him 
make the necessary adjustments. 


The new regulations follow, as an- 
nounced by the committee on admission: 


The growth and development of the junior 
colleges in recent years and the increasing 
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number of inquiries regarding entrance from 
such institutions into Harvard have impressed 
the committee on admission with the desira- 
bility of making certain changes in their 
transfer regulations. Heretofore, admission to 
advanced standing in Harvard College has 
been limited to four-year liberal arts and 
engineering colleges. Beginning with the 
academic year 1941-42, students from junior 
colleges will be considered for admission to 
undergraduate standing in Harvard College 
on an equal basis with those transferring 
into the undergraduate body from liberal arts 
and engineering schools, on the following 
terms: 

1. Admission to the junior class of Harvard 
College is possible only for those who present 
complete four-year secondary school records, 
plus two years of distinguished work in the 
junior college concerned. 


2. Those who have completed two satisfac- 
tory, but not distinguished, years in a junior 
college may be eligible for sophomore stand- 
ing at Harvard. For such students, three 
years of further work in Harvard College 
will be necessary. 

3. Those who have completed but a single 
year in a junior college may be considered 
for admission to the sophomore class only on 
the basis of an honor record. Those who 
have completed a single year without distinc- 
tion are not eligible for admission by transfer, 
but must qualify for admission into the 
freshman class on the same basis as those 
who enter from secondary schools. 


In every case the junior college from which 
application is made must be included in the 
approved list of institutions which are accred- 
ited by regional associations and state depart- 
ments. Furthermore, the committee on 
admission reserves the right, as in the case 
of all other transfer students, to consider as 
a basis of admission the program of studies 
taken by a candidate as well as his general 
record. It is important that the field of con- 
centration which the candidate selects shall 
be preceded by courses of a sufficient number 
and caliber to justify the transition. A pro- 
gram of the “terminal” type, calculated for 
those who do not intend to proceed beyond 
junior college, would not ordinarily be ade- 
quate for transfer purposes. 


All transfer students are required to take 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test which is given 
by the college entrance examination board in 
April and June each year. 


Applications for admission by transfer must 
ordinarily be submitted not later than April 
15; but in view of this late change in transfer 
rules, applications from junior college candi- 
cates in 1941 only will be accepted as late 
as June l. 














Religion Lives at Frances Shimer 


RUTH M. 


This year during an English survey 
class at Frances Shimer Junior College 
the students were discussing, rather vio- 
lently, Milton’s ideas of the place of 
man in the universe. One girl suddenly 
burst out, “Why is it we can’t have more 
discussions like these? It’s even better 
than a bull session!” 


“We can!” replied the startled teacher. 
We have. 


Immediately after class a group of the 
most enthusiastic students and _ the 
teacher went to work on a program the 
purpose of which was to further genuine 
interest throughout the school in re- 
ligious living. The campaign began with 
a talk in chapel by a lively faculty mem- 
ber who approached religion through 
everyday situations which students meet 
in campus life. She stressed the de- 
pression that comes on days when every- 
thing has gone wrong, when teachers 
criticize every move and when, as a final 
blow, the best friend proves false; or 
days when bad news from home has 
knocked the props out from under one. 
At such times comes a desperate longing 
for some source of comfort and help 
outside oneself. 


There were some excited murmurs 
during the talk but the students kept 
fairly quiet until the bell rang. Imme- 
diately thereafter the teacher was snowed 
under by such ageless but ever new 
questions as “But if Someone is great 
enough to run the universe, can He be 
interested in the petty troubles of an 
individual?” or “If there is a God, an 
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intelligent one, why does he allow evil, 
such as war, to exist?” 

Student interest having been awak- 
ened, the next move was the placing of 
big posters in conspicuous spots an- 
nouncing a series of Sunday morning 
discussion groups, in which students 
could argue with each other or with 
faculty members about religious ques- 
tions. It was stressed that these meet- 
ings were not to be formal affairs where 
girls sat on stiff chairs and took notes 
on a lecture, but that students could 
come in pajamas, bring their knitting, 
and sit on the floor around a fire. Those 
with quick tempers were advised to leave 
them at home, since said tempers would 
probably only become aggravated. 


The program was divided into three 
series of discussions. In the first series 
students and faculty wrestled with prob- 
lems together; in the second, certain 
faculty members, -selected by the stu- 
dents, lectured; in the third, the discus- 
sions were conducted by student leaders. 
Teachers were invited to come—and 
listen, a task requiring Herculean effort 
on the part of any faculty member. 

The first series began with a discus- 
sion of atheism. The girls thought such 
a topic would be in line with the views 
held by a large number of students, and 
thus a good attendance at the discussion 
would be assured. Actually, there wasn’t 
a full-blooded atheist in the group! What 
we had thought originally would be a 
hot-headed debate turned out to be level- 
headed, well-thought-out statements sup- 
porting the existence of a God. Having 
agreed upon the existence of God, the 
students turned their discussion to the 
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resulting implications for daily life. The 
group first compiled a list of practical 
questions, obtained from as many girls 
as they could contact, on problems 
which arise in the dormitory and class- 
room. Cheating on tests, stolen or 
“permanently borrowed’ possessions, 
cattiness toward other girls headed the 
list. From a discussion of everyday 
problems the talk turned to the future 
life. Ideas of what a future life would 
be were varied. The golden harp was 
scrapped unanimously along with Mil- 
ton’s Paradise of no work and all play 
(unless you call trimming hedges 
work! ). Living in the thoughts of others; 
surviving through our influence on 
others which, in turn, results in their 
actions; extended time in another place 
to continue our work under better con- 
ditions; all our good qualities combin- 
ing with the good qualities of others 
resulting in an abstract perfect good- 
ness; the progress of human beings to- 
ward becoming better and eventually 
perfect individuals and thus creating a 
heaven on earth, were among the most 
common beliefs. 

The second series of lectures was 
thought-provoking partly because of the 
stimulating personalities selected to talk, 
and partly because of the clear and con- 
crete way in which the somewhat broad 
topics were presented. The first speaker, 
in discussing the place of religion in 
history, selected crucial moments in the 
lives of several countries and showed 
how certain historical events would have 
been totally different had religious prin- 
ciples been followed. The second teacher, 
who spoke on “Science and Religion,” 
gave a vivid description of the intellec- 
tual upheavals which have been caused 
by some of the most revolutionary sci- 
entific theories, such as Darwin’s theory 
of evolution. The talk culminated with 
the idea that the more science reveals, 
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the greater should be our faith; that in- 
stead of replacing religion, science 
merely supports it. The third faculty 
member, a charming English woman, 
spoke on “My Own Religious Experi- 
ences,” in which she contrasted the effect 
of being brought up in a strict English 
society where religious discussions were 
tabooed, and being reared in modern 
America where religion is freely dis- 
cussed. 

The third and last series dealt with 
doctrinal differences among religious 
sects. Four religions were represented: 
Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Christian Science (each by one or 
more students of that particular faith). 
The selected leader for the day told 
what her religion stood for and then 
answered questions which were raised 
by the other girls. Not the least in- 
teresting of these meetings was the one 
on Judaism in which the Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reformed Jews be- 
came so engrossed in arguing among 
themselves as to differences in points of 
view, that the amused audience sat silent, 
not able to get a word in edgewise. 


Although there was a good attendance 
at the discussions, a Sunday morning 
sleep proved to be a strong competitor. 
Since it was the aim of the girls to have 
a 100 per cent student body interest in 
religion, it was decided that those who 
slept Sunday morning should hear the 
results of the discussions in chapel. 
These resumes were presented in the 
form of panel discussions or round table 
talks covering the most interesting of 
the points taken up in the Sunday morn- 
ing sessions. A few days later, one of 
the round: table discussions was given 
again over the radio from a nearby 
broadcasting station. The talks brought 
the response for which we had hoped, 
the girls were thinking and talking 
about religion among themselves. One 
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heard such heated comments as “Well, 
what’s the difference what you call 
Him? Somebody or Something’s back 
of everything making it tick!” wafted 
up from the luncheon table. 

A direct result of this renewed interest 
in religion has been the installation, at 
the request of the students, of a regular 
accredited course in “The Teachings of 
Jesus and Their Bearing on Everyday 
Life.” 

Throughout this campaign the faculty 
have been keen observers of the in- 
creasing awareness on the part of stu- 
dents of the importance of religion in 
their daily lives. The girls have seen 
the religious implications in everyday 
happenings on the campus. They have 
worked at their problems empirically, 
beginning with concrete examples from 
their halls, their classes, their relation- 
ships with each other, and ending with 
the resulting general conclusions. From 
these principles they have evolved at 
least the beginning of a workable phil- 
osophy of life which, though necessarily 
changing as they develop intellectually, 
will serve as a stable guide throughout 
their lives. 

Shimer faculty and student leaders be- 
lieve that what they have done can be 
accomplished in other junior colleges. 
They realize, of course, that they are 
operating under ideal conditions. Re- 
ligion has been an ever present element 
on the Shimer campus. It has had its 
ups and downs, but for the most part 
faculty and students have been in- 
terested participants. Most of them live 
together on the campus, and thus it is 
easy for them to meet for discussions, 
whereas in a junior college composed 
mostly of day students, coming together 
is a problem. However, this is not an 
insurmountable obstacle. The greatest 
difficulty is in getting the interest and 
cooperation of faculty members. Instruc- 
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tors today are increasingly busy and 
justly feel that any additional tasks only 
detract from the thought and energy they 
need for their regular work. There is 
nothing, however, which can equal the 
satisfaction which comes to a teacher 
when a student says to her, “You don’t 
know how much it means to have some- 
one take the time to talk about religion.” 
Along with the increase of international 
hatred, jealousy, and feeling of inse- 
curity goes a growing need for a stabi- 
lizing faith to which young people can 
hold; not a blind faith which is the 
result of refusing to face facts, but a 
faith which comes after intelligent in- 
quiry and reasoning. Dean Carl Wittke 
of Oberlin College says: 


I like to think of a college as a place where 
we come to grips with realities. A college is 
an institution where people continue to hope 
when others despair, where we try to free our 
minds and hearts of malice and meanness and 
hypocrisy, where we are interested in justice, 
and where we may constantly contrast the 
ideals to which we aspire with the stark reality 
we see everywhere around us. 


If we agree that these must be the 
functions of a college, then any teacher 
may well feel that the time she has spent 
on outside religious activities has meant 
as much in the lives of her students as 
the time given to regular classroom 
work, 


MRS. COMPTON APPOINTED 

Mrs. Beulah C. Compton has been 
appointed assistant principal of Gunston 
Hall Junior College, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Compton is a graduate of the 
University of Rochester and holds a 
master’s degree in education from the 
New York State College for Teachers. 
For the past four years Mrs. Compton 
has been a member of the faculty of 
Gunston Hall. She will continue to 
work in close collaboration with Miss 
Mary B. Kerr, who has been associated 
with the school as faculty member and 
principal for the last 28 years. 
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Publicity for the Junior College 


W. EMERSON RECK* 


Faced with mounting taxes and a 
dozen other pressing demands on his 
pocketbook, John Q. Public wants a 
clear-cut answer to the question “Why?” 
before he draws on his dwindling stock 
of dollars to support any institution 
today. And when it comes to financing 
a college education for Son John or 
Daughter Mary he wants to make sure 
that each dollar spent will bring the 
greatest return possible. 

As a result of this increased stress 
on the why of everything, educational 
institutions have redoubled their efforts 
in the publicity field in recent years. 
For publicity aims to interpret the value 
of a product or institution to the public. 
To narrow the field of this article to 
junior colleges let us say that publicity 
aims to secure increased prestige and 
favor for a junior college by giving the 
public greater appreciation of that in- 
stitution’s work and services. 

And who is this public? The answer 
varies slightly, depending on whether 
the institution is privately or publicly 
controlled, church or tax supported. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, an institution’s 
public is, first of all, that body—city, 
church or state—whose money supplies 
its life blood. The institution must make 
certain that these financial supporters 
know what it is doing; that they are 
convinced that its work is planned wisely 
for the betterment of the constituents 
and their children; that they are sure 
the college is doing the job as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. 





* Director of Public Relations, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York; President, Amer- 
ican College Publicity Association. 


In reality, however, the publicity pro- 
gram must reach many people in addi- 
tion to those who support the institution 
by taxes or donations. For a_ well- 
rounded publicity program is one that 
enlarges the appreciation of every person 
capable of spreading in any way. the 
prestige of an institution. This means 
then that the complete publicity pro- 
gram will give thought to students and 
prospective students, parents, alumni, 
faculty, local citizens, sister colleges, 
lawyers and trust officers consulted on 
wills, radio officials, newspaper editors, 
trustees and prospective trustees, con- 
tributors and prospective contributors, 
educators, employers of college men and 
women, clubs and societies interested in 
cultural aims, and, in the case of tax 
supported institutions, city councilmen 
or legislators. 

Quite naturally, the next question is, . 
How can we reach all members of our 
public? In other words, what media 
shall we use? 

Although radio has become an in- 
creasingly important publicity medium 
in recent years, publications still rank 
first in effectiveness in the opinion of a 
large majority of publicity experts. 
Newspapers naturally come first be- 
cause of their number, their proximity, 
and the frequency of their publication, 
but no publicity worker should forget 
that general magazines are giving an in- 
creased amount of attention to educa- 
tion. Educational journals, trade pub- 
lications, and professional magazines 
have received far too little attention from 
publicity workers, probably because too 
many publicity directors have failed to 
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realize that the circulations of these 
publications make up in quality what 
they lack in quantity. 

The student newspaper quite generally 
is disregarded as a publicity medium. It 
is the best available for reaching the 
student body, making that group ap- 
preciate the institution, and consequently 
molding loyal alumni for tomorrow. If 
a college is church supported, the de- 
- nominational publications, regional and 
national, should be supplied with in- 
terpretative material aimed at giving 
distant constituents a clearer conception 
of the institution which their contribu- 
tions help to support. 

Most colleges publish catalogs and 
bulletins; only recently have they come 
to understand the value of a theme for 
these publications, backed by good taste 
in printing and pictures. No bulletin or 
brochure should be issued unless the im- 
pression it will make through text, pic- 
ture, and type will be the reaction de- 
sired. 

Radio stations are now so numerous 
that practically every junior college can 
use this very effective medium to bring 
its ideals, work, and services before the 
public. Here again a word of warning 
is needed, because too many publicity 
workers are prone to think that getting 
on the air is all that counts. It is not. 
Far better to have one good program a 
week than one poor one each day. To be 
effective, a radio program must stimulate 
interest. The impression which an in- 
stitution gives by its publicity, and espe- 
cially by its radio programs, will live in 
the minds of the public and be associated 
thereafter with that college. 

Movies are a third publicity medium 
of increasing value. In rare instances, 
educational institutions can interest the 
news reels in campus events or personali- 
ties, but for the most part the movies 
used for educational publicity are of the 
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institution’s own making. Costing from 
$200 up, a 16 mm. film in technicolor 
can be one of the most valuable publicity 
media, since its contacts are visual and 
dynamic if correctly planned. 

Displays, demonstrations, and exhibits 
are invaluable in the publicity pro- 
gram, especially to the institution whose 
constituents are all within easy riding 
distance of the campus. Projects, con- 
ferences, festivals, public forums, ad- 
dresses, and lectures are also worth 
while methods of making the public 
better acquainted with the institution. 

Letters are frequently disregarded in 
the publicity or public relations setup 
although, used strategically, they are ex- 
cellent media. The simple “thank you” 
letter does much to better public rela- 
tions, and letters congratulating those 
in the constituency who have achieved 
worthwhile offices or goals of note help 
to heighten friendship for the institution. 
Many administrators never allow Christ- 
mas or Easter to pass without a note of 
greeting to parents, alumni, students, 
and others in whom such greetings are 
certain to create a warm feeling. 

Paid advertising, used in good taste, 
can be one of the best of publicity media. 
Junior colleges especially are finding it 
valuable in magazines of general circula- 
tion. Posters and calendars are two 
other excellent media for institutions in 
which interest is more than local. Church 
supported institutions especially will find 
the poster valuable, while the same type 
of college, or any institution coming in 
contact with schools over a wide area, 
will find calendars well worth a place 
in the publicity program. 

Now that we have examined briefly 
the “fronts” which publicity should 
touch and the media which can be used 
to greatest advantage, what are the or- 
ganization, equipment, and _ budget 
needed for this work? 
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Every institution desiring to make ef- 
fective publicity contacts, whether 
through a committee functioning only 
casually or through a department giving 
full time, should first of all affiliate with 
the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, a 24-year-old organization which 
now has nearly 500 members. Until 
recently, its membership was made up 
almost entirely of four-year institutions, 
but during the past two years an increas- 
ing number of junior colleges have af- 
filiated, and indications are that at least 
30 or 40 more will join this year. The 
Association’s dues are only $5 a year, 
and for this amount the member gets a 
yearbook of more than 200 pages touch- 
ing practically every phase of college 
publicity; a subscription to the College 
Publicity Digest, a 24-page monthly 
carrying articles on all aspects of pub- 
licity and public relations; the benefits 
of a carefully planned research pro- 
gram; the advice of a service committee, 
and numerous other benefits. 

A year’s membership in the American 
College Publicity Association will give 
much more information about organiza- 
tion, equipment, and budgets than can 
possibly be presented in an article, but 
some brief comment can be offered on 
each of these important program phases.! 

Directing the publicity work should be 
a person with administrative ability, 
tact, drive, intimate knowledge of the 
institution’s aims, program and con- 
stituency, and, if possible, experience in 
news writing. Size of the publicity or- 
ganization will depend largely upon the 
spread of the institution’s constituency. 
If the constituency is concentrated in a 
small city and can be reached largely 
by local newspapers, the organization 





*Further information concerning the Asso- 
ciation can be secured from the secretary, 
Russell Alexander, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. 
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can be a one-man affair, which can ob- 
tain very effective results simply by 
passing on accurate, timely information 
that will keep the public informed about 
the activities and progress of the stu- 
dents, faculty, and institution. 

Where the junior college draws from a 
large city or a wide territory and there- 
fore becomes of interest to persons over 
a large area, the publicity organization, 
to be effective, should be increased, at 
least by the addition of good NYA help. 
A student camera fan in many cases can 
be made responsible for pictures on as- 
signment. Another student can write 
hometown stories, a type of publicity 
which should be given as much emphasis 
as possible. Still others can do filing, 
take dictation, clip papers, run errands, 
and do the dozens of tasks crying to be 
done in the publicity office of any pri- 
vately endowed, church or state sup- 
ported junior college. 

No matter how modest the equipment 
may be, the publicity work should be 
centered in one office. Thus students, 
faculty members, and administrative of- 
ficers will know where to bring their 
publicity material, and newspapers, 
radio stations, and others desiring in- 
formation will know where to call. 

Workmen with poor equipment are 
handicapped, if not helpless. If photo- 
graphy is a part of the publicity pro- 
gram, adequate equipment should be 
provided. Typewriters in good working 
order should be available for all persons 
whose duties call for typewriting. The 
office should be well-lighted to make 
working conditions pleasant, work ef- 
fective. 

Adequate filing equipment is essential 
in every publicity office set up on a 
permanent basis, since biographical ma- 
terial, pictures, cuts and mats of faculty 
members; information on students, trus- 
tees, teams, anniversaries, and a hundred 
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other things must be available at a 
moment’s notice. 

Other items of equipment regarded as 
essential by most publicity directors are 
Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals, World Almanac, dictionary, 
thesaurus, postal guide, alumni and stu- 
dent directories, various “who’s who” 
books, college catalogs and yearbooks, 
bound volumes of the student newspaper 
and the College Publicity Digest, and 
Publicity Problems, the yearbook of the 
American College Publicity Association. 

The budget for a publicity office, like 
the personnel and equipment, will de- 
pend in large measure on the spread of 
the constituency. Exclusive of salary 
and equipment, the publicity department 
in a small publicly controlled junior col- 
lege could probably do a creditable 
piece of work for as little as $100 to 
$200 a year. Junior colleges whose 
appeal is nation-wide spend as much as 
$50,000 a year on publicity. 

In the final analysis, no outsider can 
determine how much an_ institution 
should spend for publicity. The amount 
will depend upon the status of the col- 
lege. If the constituency is already well 
sold on the college and what it is doing, 
the publicity worker need only keep the 
public in that state of mind. Since many 
junior colleges are in the pioneering 
stage, however, they very probably need 
greater publicity efforts to interpret and 
sell their work to all who should be con- 
vinced of its value. 

The first step in setting up any pub- 
licity program is to make a critical and 
honest self-analysis. How do the stu- 
dents regard the college and its work? 
the local citizens? the alumni? the 
nonlocal constituents? the fellow col- 
leges and all the other “fronts”? If the 
answers are unsatisfactory or in doubt, 
the next step is to determine goals. When 


the goals have been determined, one can 
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decide upon the media which seem likely 
to bring best results. By this time, one 
should be able to get a fair idea of the 
organization, equipment, and budget 
needed to reach those goals. 

Quality rather than quantity should 
be stressed in publicity work. Too much 
college publicity, especially that pro- 
duced by inexperienced beginners, has 
been of the attention-arresting type, 
planned to get big headlines because of 
the startling nature of the idea or act 
presented. All should remember, how- 
ever, that individual colleges and higher 
education in general will be much better 
regarded if publicity writers concen- 
trate on good stories, good bulletins, and 
good radio programs certain to leave 
lasting impressions of a constructive 
nature. 

Several times this article has men- 
tioned the American College Publicity 
Association. Membership in this or- 
ganization will be especially valuable to 
junior colleges for the following reasons: 

1. Many junior college publicity 
people are giving only part-time to pub- 
licity. This means that their attention 
is repeatedly called away from publicity 
to other matters and their interest needs 
rewhetting. They also have less time 
to devise methods and consequently 
should be helped by the hundreds of 
suggestions made available through 
ACPA’s publications, conventions, and 
general contacts. 

2. The general principles of publicity 
apply to junior colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions alike. Junior colleges 
are likely, therefore, to be helped greatly 
by what other institutions suggest. They 
must decide how far their facilities and 
programs make it desirable to go, but 
membership in the ACPA includes insti- 
tutions of all sizes and types and all can 
draw much of value from the general 
fund of information. 
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Guidance in California Junior Colleges 


JOSEPH E. 


An investigation of techniques used in 
the various guidance programs in the 56 
junior colleges in California was under- 
taken in May, 1940. A questionnaire 
was sent to the 56 junior colleges, and 
answers were received from 29.! 

Twenty-eight of the institutions re- 
plying reported programs. The official 
titles of the educators in charge of these 
programs ranged from dean of men and 
director of guidance to coordinator, 
there being 19 different titles. The 
fields in which these educators attained 
their degrees ranged from psychology 
to jurisprudence, education leading the 
field. Their degrees attained ranged 
from A.B. to Ph.D. 

These guidance programs had been in 
effect for periods ranging from one to 
20 years, the average being seven and 
one-half years, indicating the relative 
youthfulness of the movement. 

Nineteen of the institutions use de- 
partmental counselors in their program; 
10 do not. In 24 institutions counselors 
are assigned to new students upon en- 
trance; in four they are assigned when 
scholastic difficulties arise; in five they 
are assigned upon student request, and 
in three they are assigned for any one 





* Occupational Analyst, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C.; formerly Research Fellow 
in Psychology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

* Armstrong, California School of Mechani- 
cal Arts, Chaffey, Citrus, Coalinga, Compton, 
Cumnock, Fresno, Fullerton, Glendale, Holmby 
College, La Sierra College, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles Pacific College, Marin Union, Menlo, 
Modesto, Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, Sali- 
nas, San Bernardino Valley, San Luis Obispo, 
San Mateo, Santa Ana, Santa Maria, Santa 
Rosa, Stockton, and Yuba. 


ZERGA* 


of the following three reasons: (a) ac- 
cording to student needs, (b) on results 
of tests and reference by teachers, (c) 
low grades. 

The institutions reported that they as- 
sembled various types of information re- 
garding students, for use in the guidance 
program, as follows: 

Institutions 
Previous academic records 28 
Vocational and avocational interests_. 25 




















Abilities and aptitudes 21 
Ambitions 21 
Past and present health status 20 
Type of home and community environ- 

ment 14 
Economic and financial status of 

family 12 
Social adjustment and emotional 

stability 11 





The various methods used in securing 
the above information are ranked in 
order of use as follows: 

















Institutions 
The personal interview technique.__ 26 
Intelligence tests 21 
Scholastic aptitude tests 20 
Vocational aptitude tests 15 
Achievement tests 15 
Personality tests 13 
The personal investigation technique. 12 
Guidance tests 6 





The variety of tests used in the guid- 
ance program is summarized below: 
General Intelligence Tests 














Institutions 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Test 15 
Otis Intelligence Test ~— 10 
Stanford Binet 6 
California Mental Maturity Test... ss 1 
Terman Group Test of Intelligence. 1 
Kuhlman-Anderson Junior High 
School Intelligence Test l 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
Institutions 


Iowa Silent Reading Test 

Iowa High School Content Examina- 
tion 

Iowa Placement Test 

Stanford Aptitude Test 
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Cooperative Test Service Aptitude 
Test 
General Culture Tests 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Ohio Reading Test 
Purdue English Test 
Stanford Achievement and Grades 
Test 
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Vocational Aptitude Tests 
Institutions 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory. 14 
Kuder Vocational Preference Rating 
Scale 
Lufburrow Vocational Interest Locator 2 
Minnesota Clerical Test 
Stenquist Test of Mechanical Ability_ 
Seashore-Meier Art Judgment Test___. 
Wiggly Block Test 
Career Survey Manual 
Chicago Preference Record 
Cleeton Vocabulary Interest Inven- 
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tory 
Seashose Test of Musical Aptitude 
O’Rourke Test of Mechanical Apti- 
tude 1 
Achievement Tests 
Institutions 
Minnesota Speed of Reading Test____ 
Minnesota Reading Comprehension 
Test 
Progressive Reading Tests 
Cooperative Achievement Test 
English A Examination and Reading 
Tests 
—— Progressive Achievement 
est 
Educational Records Bureau Achieve- 
ment Test 





— 
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Personality Tests 
Institutions 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
California Test of Personality 
Stanford Adjustment Inventory__.____. 
Washburne Social Adjustment Test__. 
Pressey X-O Test 
Jones Personality Rating Scale 
Thurstone Personality Test__ 
Miscellaneous Tests 
Institutions 
Wrenn Study Habits Inventory. . § 
Jones Personal Questionnaire 1 
Menlo Questionnaire . 1 
Ishihara Color Test 1 
Howard-Dohlman Depth Perception 
Test 1 
Twenty-seven of the 29 institutions 


keep information records for each stu- 
dent. Of the institutions keeping such 
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records, 16 use the folder, or pocket. 
type method; 12 use the central record 
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card; and three use a combination of 
the above two methods, e.g., the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Folder. One 
institution also assembles two- to five- 
word summaries of the personal char- 
acteristics of each pupil which are kept 
in separate cabinet files under lock and 
key. These summaries are used in coun- 
seling. Another institution keeps noth- 
ing more than an information card and 
study list card for each student. 

Only two institutions reported the use 
of rating scales in the guidance program; 
one uses the American Council on Edu- 
cation scale, and the other uses both the 
Menlo Rating Scale and the Stanford 
Rating Blank. 

Various other methods are used by 
institutions to supplement standardized 
information-gathering procedures. For 
example, one institution has its teachers 
act as advisers and counselors in their 
own field of specialization. This insti- 
tution reports that 40,000 hours of edu- 
cational service were devoted to this 
purpose last year. At another institution 
anecdotal information is gathered from 
the faculty, and questionnaires are sent 
to the high school from which the stu- 
dent graduated. One institution has a 
group guidance class. This same insti- 
tution offers a two-unit freshmen orienta- 
tion course which is required of all 
students, and an occupational finder 
course of two units which is optional 
with the student. Information gathered 
from faculty members, a psychologist, 
speech correctionist, physician and nurse 
is also used in guiding the student. An- 
other institution having a small number 
of students (approximately 100) makes 
it a point for administrators to become 
familiar with each student in a very 
personal manner. Still another institu- 
tion gathers information through the 
faculty, dormitory counselors, corre- 
spondence and conferences with parents, 
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and comments from class instructors. 
The following four statements regard- 


ing the primary purpose of the guidance 


program are representative of the state- 
ments submitted by the 26 institutions: 

1. To achieve maximum development 
of the student’s capacity for performing 
as a person, as a unit in his social group, 
and as a citizen. 

2. Educational guidance toward suc- 
cessful achievement in the school and 
in life. 

3. To help the student adjust him- 
self personally and socially, to pursue 
the course of study for which he is best 
adapted, and to find the vocation in 
which he can function best. 

4. To give all possible advice and 
help in adjusting the student to his 
proper educational and vocational level. 

A few institutions also’ submitted a 
certain amount of additional informa- 
tion which they believed would be of 
value in the investigation. For example, 
one institution stated that it had its 
freshmen write autobiographies, bring 
them in person to the guidance office, 
and return a week later to talk over 
their papers after the counselor had 
read them. 

Another institution is endeavoring to 
develop a counseling system in which 
various members of the faculty will be 
recognized as authorities in special vo- 
cational fields. This same institution is 
also attempting a program of orientation 
in the high schools this year. Repre- 
sentatives of the junior college have 
been conferring with high school seniors 
of its area regarding their interests and 
problems prior to enrollment. 

One small junior college, which draws 
principally from two local high schools, 
maps out a tentative four-semester course 
for each entering student, thereby giving 
him an objective toward which he may 
strive. 


AAS 


An institution which submitted ad- 
ditional information regarding its guid- 
ance program is planning to hold 
monthly vocational guidance conferences 
next year, and every year thereafter, to 
discuss a common program of procedure. 

It is apparent that the junior college 
is endeavoring to mold its curriculum 
around student demands and the de- 
mands of society in general. The stu- 
dent is not being adjusted to the cur- 
riculum; rather, the curriculum is being 
altered to fit the needs of the student. 

The extensive use of testing materials 
and various other techniques in guidance 
programs indicates their relative youth- 
fulness and the experimental enthusiasm 
with which counselors and junior col- 
leges in general are striving toward their 
improvement and perfection. 

Educators are becoming increasingly 
aware that education must be related to 
the activities of society. 





STANDARDS FOR DENTISTRY 


The Council on Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association has 
recently announced new requirements 
for approved dental schools. Among 
these requirements is one which specifies 
a minimum of two academic years in 
an accredited college of liberal arts and 
science as predental education prior to 
entrance to the dental school, where 
previously there was no such stipulation. 
This new requirement fits in exactly 
with the typical junior college course. 





WHY STUDENTS FAIL 

The faculty of Hardin Junior College, 
Texas, has united on an intensive study 
of the causes of student failure in the 
institution. Twelve factors which may 
influence the grades of students have 
been isolated and agreed upon and each 
factor is being investigated by a special 
committee. 
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The Changing Curriculum of the Junior College 


TYRUS 


The junior college movement is in it- 
self so pioneering a venture that pio- 
neering methods in developing a junior 
college curriculum are wholly appro- 
priate. Like all new institutions, the 
junior college has tried many methods 
and ideas which have proved impractic- 
able and has established other methods 
and ideas which have proved highly 
successful. The fact that so many new 
developments are being made is an in- 
dication of good health and vigor in the 
junior college movement. 

It seems quite well understood now 
that the junior college is essentially a 
local institution, that it serves best when 
it meets the needs of the men and women 
of its own community. For that reason 
junior colleges differ from one another a 
great deal in scope and interests. It is 
quite natural that a junior college lo- 
cated in an agricultural community 
should offer a somewhat different cur- 
riculum of study from that offered by a 
junior college located in an industrial 
community. The needs of the students 
are different. Since the junior college 
function is largely terminal, it must pre- 
pare young men and women for effective 
lives in their own communities. 

This argument inevitably points to the 
predominantly vocational character of 
junior college training. If students are 
to be prepared for life, they must be 
prepared for jobs. All universities 
originally were established in order to 
prepare men for jobs. Harvard College 
prepared its men for the ministry, as 
other schools trained their students for 





*Dean of the Evening Division, Hillyer 
Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


HILLWAY * 


law and medicine. That colleges must 
equip students with only a cultural back- 
ground is a comparatively modern idea. 
A student who has achieved the doctor 
of philosophy degree without specifically 
preparing himself for any vocation still 
hopes to find employment as a teacher. 

Inexorably we are driven to the con- 
clusion that all schools, however tradi- 
tional, are essentially vocation-minded, 
and that all else in education is by- 
product. This makes clearer the position 
of the junior college in the system of 
higher education. Its particular field in 
training students for vocations is the 
field of the semiprofessions. Trade 
schools may handle the skilled labor 
problem; and universities may supply 
the professions; but for a great many 
semiprofessions the most convenient and 
best preparation may be found in junior 
colleges. 

Since the junior college is a local in- 
stitution and since it seeks to offer voca- 
tional training in the semiprofessions, 
just how may it best go about the busi- 
ness of establishing its curriculum? The 
question may be answered by reviewing 
the experiences of one junior college. 
The example is Hillyer Junior College in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In and around Hartford there is a 
population of approximately 300,000 
persons. Educationally this area is served 
by public elementary and secondary 
schools, by private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, by at least one public 
and several private trade schools, by 
two or more junior colleges, and by a 
four-year university. A few miles away, 
in New Haven, is Yale University, whose 
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enrollment is limited. According to a 
1937 study,! about 36 per cent of Hart- 
ford’s population are engaged in me- 
chanical and industrial pursuits; over 18 
per cent are employed in clerical occu- 
pations (especially insurance); some- 
thing like 5 per cent are in the profes- 
sions; and less than 1 per cent are in 
agriculture. 

These figures lead one to the imme- 
diate conclusion, without further ex- 
amination, that large numbers of young 
men and women in Hartford are prob- 
ably seeking training in mechanical 
skills and in clerical proficiency. That 
conclusion, upon further study, proves 
to be true. In competition with trained 
people from outside the city, young men 
and women hoping for jobs in aircraft 
factories, insurance companies, and ac- 
counting firms are finding that their high 
school education is not sufficient prep- 
aration, that jobs are available only to 
those who have specific training for the 
work. 

In 1936, it was found that over 32 per 
cent of graduates from Hartford’s public 
high schools were not gainfully em- 
ployed. At about the same period, the 
Connecticut State Employment Service 
found that, among young people seeking 
work, 73 per cent were untrained for 
any skilled labor and more than 40 per 
cent had no training for any sort of 
work. 

The implications are obvious. Here 
is a marvelous field for the development 
of a good curriculum of junior college 
training at a reasonable cost to the 





*The Hartford Public Schools in 1936-37, a 
comprehensive report of the survey of the 
public schools of Hartford, Connecticut, made 
by The Division of Field Studies of the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

* Survey of Recent High School Graduates in 
Connecticut, Graduates of Twenty-Eight High 
Schools, 1931-34, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1936. 


student. One institution which has tried 
to meet the demand for both technical 
and clerical training in Hartford is Hill- 
yer Junior College. After a long history 
as a YMCA evening trade school, Hillyer 
in 1937 became a junior college, bring- 
ing all its classwork up to the collegiate 
level. Three separate schools, those of 
engineering, business, and arts and sci- 
ence, were established. Both day and 
evening courses were offered, and the 
college was given authority by the Con- 
necticut General Assembly to confer the 
degrees of Associate in Arts and Asso- 
ciate in Science. Some evidence of its 
appeal to Hartford’s young men and 
women may be shown by the fact that 
its day and evening students this year 
number close to 1100. 

Exactly how does a junior college of 
this type organize its program of 
studies? What factors determine the 
kind of work offered and the fields cov- 
ered? The most important considera- 
tion here, of course, is keeping abreast 
of the community’s needs. 

The first steps are fairly obvious. De- 
mands for training in technical and me- 
chanical skills were met by organizing 
classwork in tool designing, mechanical 
engineering, drafting, electricity, archi- 
tectural engineering, and radio. The 
needs of the insurance and banking in- 
dustries were supplied by offering 
courses in actuarial science, accounting, 
and business administration. A founda- 
tion of representative arts and science 
courses was laid, particularly for the 
freshman year. This roughly completed 
a general structure or framework upon 
which to build. New classes are added 
from year to year, and these for the 
present fall within the classification of 
engineering, business, and arts and 
science. 

Before a new course is added, the 
need for it must be considered carefully. 
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Perhaps there is a need but no demand. 
In that case the prospective student must 
be “sold” the idea of preparing to fill 
this need. New courses may be sug- 
gested in one or more of three ways: 
they may be asked for by prospective 
students; they may be recommended by 
members of the faculty, by educators 
outside the college, or by business firms 
in the community; or the need may be 
discovered in a community survey con- 
ducted by the college administrative 
board. Hillyer Junior College this year 
introduced a course in highway en- 
gineering in its evening division. Indi- 
rectly, the suggestion for such a course 
came from highway experts in the Con- 
necticut State Highway Department, 
where the need was felt. The fact that the 
Highway Department at present trains 
all its new men on the actual job empha- 
sizes the dearth of men who have pre- 
vious training in highway design and 
construction. Once the idea was made 
known to the Hillyer administrative staff, 
a thorough investigation was undertaken 
by the college to ascertain both the need 
and the possibilities for such a course 
in the college’s curriculum. A pre- 
liminary meeting was called last spring 
in which engineering faculty men and 
experts from the State Highway Depart- 
ment were invited to participate. At 
this meeting a free discussion of high- 
way problems and personnel problems 
convinced the college administrative 
staff that a highway engineering course 
was a definite necessity in the com- 
munity. 

Other meetings were held during the 
summer, at which experts in highway 
design, bridge design, highway construc- 
tion, surveying, real estate, mathematics, 
and traffic problems were in attendance. 
The result was a carefully planned, four- 
year course of evening study in all 
phases of highway engineering. The 
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program was developed by the junior 
college faculty and administration with 
the advice of the best available men in 


the field. 


The four-year evening course provides 
two years of study in basic engineering 
subjects: mathematics, drawing, survey- 
ing, real estate, traffic engineering, and 
English. This work is followed by two 
years of more specialized subjects: high- 
way design, mechanics, highway con- 
struction, bridge design, and testing of 
materials. 


Thus, before any prospective student 
expressed a wish to learn highway en- 
gineering, and purely upon the asis of 
actual need, Hillyer Junior College has 
pioneered a new field. The fact that 
the course fits admirably into the na- 
tional defense program is added evi- 
dence of propitious planning. Not all 
who apply for enrollment are accepted, 
but student response has been such as to 
indicate that this course in highway en- 
gineering will be a distinct success. 

This, then, is the way in which the 
curriculum of one junior college evolves. 
Other colleges may have different meth- 
ods. On the whole, junior colleges every- 
where may be said to find their chief 
usefulness in serving carefully the needs 
of their own communities. 





INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
The United States Office of Education 


announces the opening of a special “In- 
formation Exchange on Education and 
the National Defense.” Junior colleges 
are asked to send in any materials con- 
cerning defense activities in their own 
institutions. They are invited also to 
make use of the facilities of this new 
service and to make suggestions as to 
the types of help that the exchange can 


supply. | 











Credit for Religion Courses 





WALTER L. WILKINS * and WILLIAM D. WILKINS + 


Over half of the junior colleges of the 
country are privately controlled, and a 
good share of these are church-con- 
nected. Most of these church-connected 
junior colleges, and some others, offer 
some instruction in fundamentals of re- 
ligion or in the philosophy of religion. 


The present paper is an attempt to 
survey the extent to which courses in 


such fields are acceptable when junior 
college graduates present them for credit 
at universities and colleges of the or- 
dinary degree-granting type. 

Direct information was sought from 
university registrars because their offices 
generally have delegated to them the 
estimation and evaluation of transcripts 
of credit presented by or for students 
applying for admission. The writers 
asked three main questions of the fol- 
lowing registrars: 

1. Those in state universities where 
junior colleges are located, because of 
the position of leadership held by most 
state universities. This leadership is 
especially potent where junior college 
matters are concerned. 

2. Those in certain other influential 
non-tax-supported universities, to which 
junior college students transfer, such as 
the University of Chicago in the middle 
west, Columbia in the east, and Stanford 
in the west. 

3. Those in certain other church- 
affiliated schools, selected at random or 
out of curiosity because of their general 
reputation in their sections. 





* Psychologist, Shorewood Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

T Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 
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The three questions which were asked 
were as follows: 

1. How many mentions (or 
quarter-hours) of credit toward a degree 
are allowed in religion, Christian doc- 
trine, Bible, etc., when offered by stu- 
dents who transfer from junior colleges 
to your university ? 

2. Must these hours be either fresh- 
man or sophomore? 

3. Does the university suggest (or 
prescribe) any of the subjecis or con- 
tents of these courses? 

For the convenience of junior college 
administrators and others who may wish 
to have a handy list of the responses of 
the various university officials on the 
question of acceptability of religion 
credits, the data are arranged in Table I. 
It is somewhat difficult to classify the 
rulings, and therefore seven different 
classifications have been used, to avoid 
stretching any registrar’s rulings to fit 
any scheme. The code letters should be 
read: 

A. Allowable without restrictions, de- 
pending on what college of the university 
is entered. That is, credit is likely to 
be allowed toward a degree in the college 
of liberal arts, but unlikely in the col- 
lege of engineering, for instance, where 
such credit would not fit into the re- 
quired pattern of courses. (22 cases). 


B. Allowable only if the courses are 
literary, historical, or philosophical in 
content and import, and probably non- 
sectarian. (14 cases). 

C. Allowable only if the courses match 
or duplicate courses in the university’s 
own offerings. (3 cases). 
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D. Only courses in religious educa- 
tion allowable. (3 cases). 

E. Registrar reserves the right to 
allow or disallow credit, with a probable 
preference for the general field of re- 
ligion rather than denominational re- 
ligion. (2 cases). 

F. Religion required in the university 
for certain students, but not counted 
toward any of its degrees. (3 cases). 

G. Catholic religion only accepted. (1 
case). 

H. No credit allowed under any cir- 
cumstances. (6 cases). 

The last column on the right gives the 
maximal number of semester hours of 
credit toward a degree for which the 
university will allow credit from a junior 
college. Where there is a dash in this 
column the implication is that the uni- 
versity has set no specified maximum, or 
prefers to allow credits in terms of the 
general pattern of offerings presented by 
the student, rather than in terms of any 


specific number of hours of credit. 


Number 

of hours 
Catholic University of America__G 
Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
Fordham University 
Hunter College 
Indiana University 
Louisiana State University 
Montana State University 
Ohio State University_.._— 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rhode Island State College 
Rutgers University 
St. Louis University 
Stanford University 
State University of Iowa 
George Washington University_.__.B 
University of Alabama A 
University of Arizona_....______. AE 
University of Arkansas_.__.______. B 
U. of California (Berkeley) 
U. of California (Los Angeles) 
University of Chicago 
University of Colorado... 
University of Connecticut.._._______. 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 
University of Illinois 
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University of Kansas___.._____.___B 3 
University of Kentucky A 30 
University of Maine C 8-12 
University of Michigan B 6 
University of Minnesota... _A 3 
University of Mississippi D — 
University of Missouri B 8 
University of Nebraska A 8 
University of New Mexico B 6 
University of North Carolina__..A 6 
University of North Dakota__ A 15 
University of Notre Dame A 8 
University of Oklahoma A 6 
University of Oregon A — 
University of South Carolina______C 12 
University of South Dakota___._._A 12 
University of Tennessee A 12 
Universitv of Texas B 12 
University of Utah H 0 
University of Vermont H 0 
University of Virginia A 12 
University of Washington_____.___B — 
University of Wisconsin H 0 





The data shown in the table are ac- 
curate for 1940. It is obvious that uni- 
versity committee rulings and even legis- 
lation might change the hours or policy 
as listed there. It should also be re- 
membered that the policies of some uni- 
versities are, on this matter, a matter 
of state legislation—as in Wisconsin, for 
instance. In other places these matters 
are affected by the rulings of university 
committees or registrars. 

It is apparent that most universities 
allow some credit in religion to apply 
toward a degree, with great variation 
from one university to another. 

Even when credits in religion courses 
per se are not allowable toward credit, 
a good percentage of the universities not 
allowing such credit at the same time 
tend to accept course credit of a religious 
nature if these courses are subsumed 
under headings literary, historical, or 
philosophical. 

The variability among the universities 
in the several categories is interesting. It 
is noteworthy that one state university, 
Colorado, is extremely conservative, rul- 
ing out all credit in religion, and an- 
other, Kentucky, is very liberal, allow- 
ing a great amount of credit. One 
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denominational university, Catholic Uni- 
versity, allows credit in religion only if 
it be Catholic religion; another of the 
same denomination, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, pursues a liberal policy in this re- 
gard, not specifying any particular type 
of religion allowable for credit.1 Con- 
sidered in a general way, variability is 
probably nowhere so manifest as in the 
last column, showing a range from 0 to 
30 in the number of hours allowed for 
credit. 

The question relating to the univer- 
sities’ prescribing or suggesting the cur- 
ricular content of religion courses 
brought an almost universal response, 
that no prescription or suggestion, or 
anything like it, would be thought of by 
university authorities. Interesting is it 
to note here the complete curricular free- 
dom enjoyed by the junior college. There 
are a few universities which do not 
recognize any educational influence of 
religion—at least to the extent of allow- 
ing any credit toward a university de- 
gree—but those that do, will allow what- 
ever the junior college thinks right and 
fitting for its own students in their own 
situations. 





Junior colleges have quite recently 
been absorbing a considerable part of 
the high school product. In performing 
this service and thus affording oppor- 
tunities for further study to multitudes 
of students whom the liberal colleges are 
not prepared to accept, they also have 
become cherished allies of these colleges. 
—Rosert L. KELLY in The American 
Colleges and the Social Order. 





*Sometimes the requirement of taking 
courses in religion is an extra one that students 
professing to be members of a religious sect 
are required to fulfill in addition to the usual 
graduation requirements. This cannot be re- 
garded as an extra privilege, because non- 
professing students are allowed to take these 
courses but professing students are not free 
to omit them. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR HONOLULU 


Plans are under consideration for the 
establishment of a junior college in Hon- 
olulu under the auspices of St. Louis 
College. In a recent statement Brother 
Paul Sibbing, president, points out the 
need for such an institution and states 
that in the beginning a diversified cur- 
riculum could not be offered. A general 
cultural course would be a logical start, 
he says. 


“Such a program would prepare the 
student to understand the problems of 
the day in the field of religion, philos- 
ophy, government, international rela- 
tions, education, sociology, economics, 
business and the professions. Later, 
specialized offerings could be made in 
the nature of so-called terminal courses 
on the junior college level. All this 
would depend on the response of the 
students.” 


A junior college has been contem- 
plated for many years by heads of St. 
Louis College. Brother Paul believes 
that the present University of Hawaii 
facilities are not able to accommodate 
all those who desire to attend college, 
and that there seems to be a demand on 
the part of both Catholics and non- 


Catholics for a junior college program. 





VISUAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The second annual Central Pennsyl- 
vania Visual Education Conference was 
held at Dickinson Junior College, 
March 21 and 22. The conference 
was under the general chairmanship of 
Dr. Richard Vincent Morrissey, head of 
the biology department. There were 
a dinner and address Friday evening 
and the conference was resumed Sat- 
urday morning with an address and 
a series of discussions. There were 
exhibits and displays of visual educa- 
tion apparatus. 

















Public Junior College in Colorado 


G. GORDON* 


Of the 33 states in which the public 
junior college is found, only 19 provide 
by statute for their establishment and 
regulation. In May, 1937, Colorado be- 
came one of these 19. 


Some states have established the jun- 
ior college by special enactment. Such 
was the case in Colorado when the Grand 
Junction and Trinidad junior colleges 
were established in 1925. No provision 
was made for the support of these col- 
leges by local levy or otherwise. A 
small grant was made for landscaping 
the grounds, if these grounds were do- 
nated by some local benefactor. In spite 
of these handicaps, the institutions were 
established and thrived because of local 
leadership until May, 1937, when the 
legislature passed the Junior College Or- 
ganization Act. 


In passing this legislation, Colorado 
took a long step forward in public educa- 
tion. It was an expression of the grow- 
ing public demand for education above 
the high school level at public expense. 
The two colleges created by special en- 
actment in 1926 automatically became 
locally controlled public junior colleges 
in January, 1938, under the new Junior 
College Organization Act. 

Pueblo County Junior College at 
Pueblo was established July 7, 1937, 
under the new act. Some college work 
had previously been done in the local 
YMCA. This work was conducted by 
one of the high school instructors who 
was released from his regular duties in 
the public schools for this purpose. Tui- 





* Assistant County Superintendent of 
Schools, Boulder, Colorado. 


tion was the sole support and a local 
board of interested citizens sponsored 
the enterprise. 


In 1937, freshman college work was 
given at Lamar, sponsored by the local 
independent school district. Classes are 
housed in a separate building with a 
separate faculty in charge, save for the 
local superintendent, who is chief ad- 
ministrative officer. Classes have been 
graduated in 1939 and 1940. The school 
has enjoyed a healthy growth. Local 
valuation is too low to permit organiza- 
tion under the state law. 

A brief review of the Colorado law 
reveals the following specifications that 
are of interest. The first two sections of 
the act set out the position of the junior 
college in the public school system of 
the state and define the scope of its 
work. These two sections follow: 

I. Section 1. Junior colleges established in 
Colorado pursuant to the provisions of this act 
are hereby declared to be an integral part of 
= public school system of the State of Colo- 
raqao. 

Section 2. A junior college established pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act within the 
State of Colorado is hereby defined to be an 
educational institution which shall provide not 
to exceed two (2) years of training in the 
arts, sciences and humanities beyond the 


twelfth (12th) grade of the public high school 
curriculum and/or vocational education. 


The following notes sketch the limits 
laid down in the law as to size, wealth 
of district, etc.: 

II. The junior college district must consist 
of one county or two or more contiguous 
counties. 

III. The school population of the district 
(6 to 21 years of age) must be at least 3,500. 

IV. The assessed valuation must be at least 
$20,000,000. 

V. The movement to organize must be ini- 
tiated by a petition of 500 electors. 
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VI. An election, at which only electors 
qualified to vote in bond election are allowed 
to vote, is required. 

VII. Support by special levy of .75 mills on 
districts of $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 valua- 
tion and .5 mills on districts above $50,000,000 
valuation is provided. The junior college 
participates as an “integral part of the public 
school system of the state”—in the minimum 
salary on the basis of $75.00 per month, per 
seven students enrolled.” 

These regulatory specifications in the 


law represent an effort to incorporate 
some of the commonly recognized cri- 
teria into the statute. In this legislation, 
Colorado has stepped into the van of 
these states looking toward providing 
education through the junior college at 
public expense. 
THE DISTRICT AREA 

Colorado is the only state specifying 
the county or a group of contiguous 
counties as the junior college district. 
The range of area of Colorado counties 
is from 58 to 4,809 square miles. The 
median county area is 1,500 square 
miles. In Colorado, the county is the 
local tax unit for raising the state mini- 
mum salary of $75 per month for each 
teacher in the public schools. The public 
junior college participates in this fund 
on the basis of $75 per month for each 
seven pupils enrolled. State aid to the 
junior college is also distributed through 
the county on this same pupil enrollment 
basis. The advantage in making the 
county the unit of district area is ob- 
vious. 

The proximity of the junior college 
affects the enrollment. Koos observes 
that the “presence of a local college on 
the average more than doubles the pro- 
portion of the graduates who pursue 
college work.? Joyal found in a study 





*School Laws enacted by the thirty-first 
General Assembly, State of Colorado, 1937, 
p. 5. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

*L. V. Koos, “Where to Establish Junior 
mal School Review, 29:414-433, (June, 


of the distances which students commute 
to junior colleges in California that 85 
per cent to 95 per cent travel less than 
20 miles. The area which can be suit- 
ably served by one college unit depends 
on transportation facilities. In Colorado, 
the median county area is 38 miles in 
radius. 
THE POPULATION FACTOR 

The type of population requirement 
set in Colorado is again peculiar. The 
school population (children between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years) must be 3,500 or 
more. Several of the states include a 
population limit in their statutes. Au- 
thorities have placed estimates on de- 
sirable minimal population limits. The 
trend where this factor is mentioned 
seems to be upward in more recent 
estimates. Koos suggested 8,000 to 9,- 
000 with a lower limit of 5,000 in 1921.4 
Kilzer found a median population of 
17,000 in 63 junior college districts of 
the west and middle west, in a study 
reported in 1937.5 


The ratio of total population to school 
census in-Colorado is about 3.5 to 1. 
This would set the minimum total popu- 
lation of the junior college district at 
about 12,000. This figure is not far 
afield when compared with other esti- 
mates set. According to the 1938 school 
census, 23 Colorado counties have 3,500 
or more on their census rolls. 

THE WEALTH FACTOR 

The lower limit of valuation of a 
Junior College district in Colorado is 
$20,000,000. Some of the limits set 
in other states are as follows: 





* A. E. Joyal, “Factors relating to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Junior Colleges, 
with special reference to California.” Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Education, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, p. 413. 

*L. V. Koos, op. cit. 

*L. R. Kilzer, “Study of certain local public 
Junior Colleges,” American School Board 
Journal, 94:31-4 (April, 1937). 
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South Carolina $ 1,000,000 
Arizona 5,000,000 
Nebraska 5,000,000 
Texas 12,000,000 





The California School Code of 1935 
has this stipulation as to valuation: “The 
assessed valuation of the area proposed 
to be included in a junior college district 
tax not in excess of 20 cents on each 
$100.00 of true valuation of taxable 
property . .. shall yield an amount 
which, when added to the available state 
financial aid for junior college education 
will be deemed adequate for a junior 
college in the proposed area.” Fells 
points out that worthy districts might 
be denied the junior college unless the 
minimum valuation is placed very low. 

Colorado has placed its minimum val- 
uation amply high—perhaps too high 
to allow all worthy counties to organize 
under the state law. Of course, there is 
always the possibility of organizing a 
district of two or more counties to over- 
come this difficulty. There are in Colo- 
rado 12 counties whose valuations are 
equal to, or exceed the minimum (1938 
valuations). They are: 


Adams El Paso Logan 
Boulder Weld Mesa 
Denver Larimer Otera 
Jefferson Las Animas Pueblo 


All are east of the continental divide 
except Mesa, and three-fourths are in 
the northeast quarter of the state. This 
part of the state has two private junior 
colleges and no public junior colleges. 
At least two sections of the eastern 
slope might well consider the wisdom of 
consolidation of two or more adjacent 
counties to increase their tax base. These 
are the sections around Otero county 
and around Logan county. 





DICKINSON OFFERINGS 


Williamsport-Dickinson Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, announces for next year 
‘new two-year terminal courses in the 
homemaking and secretarial fields. 
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AVERETT COLLEGE PROGRESS 

In his annual report to the board of 
trustees of Averett College, Virginia, 
President Curtis V. Bishop states that 
in the past six years the college has been 
reorganized totally with a view of put- 
ting all work on a strictly college basis. 
The college department has been ap- 
preciably strengthened through the elim- 
inating of all high school and summer 
school work. The present enrollment 
situation conforms to the fixed policy of 
the school—that at least 50 per cent of 
the students must be from Virginia. New 
York State ranks second from the stand- 
point of enrollment, New Jersey third, 
North Carolina fourth, and Maryland 
fifth. The report further showed that 
there has been an increase of $32,000 
in capital assets and permanent improve- 
ments during the six-year period. 





NEW COURSES OFFERED 

Two new courses are being given in 
the evening division of the Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut this semester. George 
H. Wedberg is giving a course in music 
appreciation which is designed for non- 
musicians or musicians who lack a 
music school background in ear-training, 
knowledge of the evolution of music, 
and the rudiments of harmony and mu- 
sical forms. The second new course is 
offered by Mrs. George S. Goodspeed, 
and is entitled “An Approach to the 
Great Books.” 





SAILING AND NAVIGATION 

St. Petersburg Junior College, Flor- 
ida, has added sailing to its list of 
studies this year. Henceforth students 
who wish to take up boating and naviga- 
tion will receive credit for their studies. 
Sailing classes are being conducted at 
the St. Petersburg Yacht Club for the 
benefit of the students, as well as classes 


in navigation for more advanced sailors. 
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Boise Junior College Developments 


LOIS F. MALNATI 


Situated on a river bank in Boise, 
Idaho, and facing an inspiring range of 
blue mountains stands a very new junior 
college building of dark red brick. No- 
where could a finer campus site be 
found for this modern, three-story build- 
ing whose rectangular shape is broken 
by a high tower rising gracefully above 
its center wing. 

Just across the river lies extensive 
Julia Davis Park, which is virtually part 
of the campus. Over the trees of the 
park can be seen the dome of the state 
Capitol building, as well as the tips of 
the taller buildings of Boise. 

This new structure, the only one of 
the planned group for the junior college 
which has been completed, accommo- 
dates 550 students who are receiv- 
ing the first two years of their higher 
education, aided by modern laboratory 
and classroom facilities. 

Boise is a natural location for a strong 
junior college. In the area of which it 
is the metropolis, upward of 2,000 stu- 
dents graduate from high school each 
year. Within this area there are only 
two other colleges, each with an enroll- 
ment of less than 500 students. Years 
ago Dr. Jesse B. Sears of Stanford Uni- 
versity predicted that 45 per cent of the 
high school graduates here would con- 
tinue their education if there were a 
junior college in Boise, while then only 
19 per cent continued. Many leading 
citizens, convinced of the need of such 
a college, labored energetically and 
earnestly to bring about the develop- 
ment of the publicly supported institu- 
tion which exists today. 





* Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 


and DWIGHT E. MITCHELL* 


First it was necessary that the state 


legislature pass an enabling act legaliz- 
‘ing the creation of junior college dis- 


tricts. Following passage of this act 
early in 1939, the taxpayers of Boise 
voted March 23, 1939, to create a junior 
college district, coterminous with but 
under separate organization from the 
Boise Independent School District. This 
election provided for a maximum two 
mill levy. The school is supported now 
by a one and one-half mill tax, by a 
small tuition fee and by certain state 


funds. 


This fall the college moved into its 
new plant, as a result of overwhelming 
public support of a bond election of 
$260,000 to provide suitable buildings. 
A striking evidence of the way Idahoans 
have accepted the junior college is shown 
in the voting on creation of the district 
and on the bond election. The district 
measure passed by a vote of 2,014 to 
235; and when the time came for the 
taxpayers to reach into their own pockets 
their verdict was even more emphatic, 
the bond election passing by a vote of 
3,040 to 305. In addition to the gen- 
erous support shown by the people in 
these two elections, the city gave as a 
site for the college a 110-acre tract of 
land near the center of the district. 

These events were followed rapidly by 
construction, starting March 6, 1940, of 
a plant to accommodate 750 students. 
The classroom and administration build- 
ing were completed in time for the open- 
ing of school September 23, 1940. Other 
buildings to be completed this year are 
a gymnasium, an auditorium, and a 
heating plant. 
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Shortly after these events, additional 
funds were made available through 
WPA grants: $63,000 for landscaping 
and $35,000 for construction of an as- 
sembly hall-auditorium. As the campus 
grounds lie along a three-quarter mile 
stretch of the Boise River, this land- 
scaping will complete beautification of a 
part of the town. As a signal mark of 
good will, the Union Pacific Railway has 
given assistance in the landscaping by 
lending the services in an advisory ca- 
pacity of Mr. Charles Davidson, Union 
Pacific landscape architect of Sun Valley, 
Idaho. 


The campus site was originally a 
dreary tract of sand and gravel bars 
along the river bank. Then it was con- 
verted into the city’s first airport. After 
it was given to the college by the city, 
preparation of the grounds for land- 
scaping required extensive leveling op- 
erations and the spreading of rich top 
soil brought in from desert lands above 
the irrigated tracts a few miles from the 
city. This work was carried on ex- 
tensively during the summer and fall of 
1940. The college also developed its 
own nursery in which it is growing trees 
and shrubs to be used in landscaping. 


Abandonment of the airport hangers 
left an area of fine cement flooring 
which was converted into three tennis 
courts, the first hard-surfaced courts, 
except a privately owned one, in the 
city. 

An athletic field, leveled and seeded 


to grass last spring, was ready for use 


this fall by the football team. 

The enthusiasm of Boise’s voters is 
matched by that of the students; enroll- 
ment in 1939-40 was 459, more than 
double that of any previous year. Al- 
ready this year it is approaching the 
600 mark. Friends of the institution 
are confidently predicting that enroll- 
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ment will continue to increase rapidly in 
coming years. 

Assurance of the future progress of 
the school is given not only in the hearty 
will with which the people have assumed 
the burden of its support but also in the 
fact that the idea of a junior college has 
been taking hold of the minds of the 
people for many years. Recent develop- 
ments are only the fruition of a slow, 
steady growth. 

As early as 1914 eminent educators 
had made surveys of the needs of Idaho’s 
educational system. Doctors Elliott, Judd 
and Strayer set forth the advantages of 
the junior college and recommended that 
Boise have such an institution. During 
the years that these surveys had been 
made, public high schools had improved 
and developed. There was no longer 
much need for private academies such as 
St. Margaret’s School for Girls, which 
was being maintained in Boise by the 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Middleton S. 
Barnwell decided in the spring of 1932 
that the school would be of greater serv- 
ice to the community if it were con- 
verted into a girls’ junior college. Action 
followed his decision. He secured the 
support of the Boise Board of Educa- 
tion and of civic organizations. The resi- 
dence building of St. Margaret’s was 
converted into a combination adminis- 
tration and classroom building. With 
some equipment added to the labora- 
tory, the chapel converted into a lecture , 
hall and a gymnasium built, the plant 
was reasonably complete. Everything 
was ready for the opening of a girls’ 
junior college in the fall of 1932. 

Bishop Barnwell made a speech in 
Boise High School to recruit girl gradu- 
ates to his college. At the end of his 
address, he was surrounded by boys 
who demanded that they too be allowed 
to enroll. These boys carried on a suc- 
cessful campaign in their own behalf 
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that summer. When college opened, 75 
students enrolled. Almost two-thirds of 
them were boys! 

The bishop was president of the or- 
ganization the first year. Dr. Dorothy 
F. Atkinson was academic dean and 
dean of women. There were seven full- 
time and six part-time teachers. The 
regular course of letters and sciences was 
offered. Even in the first year, music 
courses included voice, piano, pipe or- 
gan, violin, orchestra, chorus, glee club, 
and harmony. Students were glad to 
pay $120 a year tuition, plus fees and 
book costs. 

The next year, a teacher training cur- 
riculum and second year courses were 
added. Enrollment had grown. There 
were 125 students, most of whom came 
from Boise and other Idaho towns. 
Fourteen graduated in the first class. 
Under the guiding hand of the Episcopal 
Church, a beginning had been made. 
The church had contributed $10,000 to 
the development of the college; its of- 
ficials felt that it could no longer carry 
the heavy financial responsibility, al- 
though they generously donated the St. 
Margaret’s buildings for a period of five 
years if a public group would take over 
the college. 

Then certain members of the commu- 
nity formed a private nonprofit corpor- 
ation sponsored by the Boise Chamber 
of Commerce, which assumed responsi- 
bility for the young college. Mr. O. O. 
Haga became the first president of the 
corporation’s board of trustees. During 
this period Dr. Myron S. Clites was 
academic dean. The Boise Board of 
Education of the public schools cooper- 
ated with the administrators of the col- 
lege. This corporation carried the school 
through the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh years of its existence. These 
were difficult times. The Chamber of 
Commerce, through innumerable money 
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raising schemes and untiring solicita- 
tion, raised money to keep the school 
functioning. 

The need was felt in 1936 for com- 
bining the offices of academic dean and 
coordinator into a presidency. Eugene 
B. Chaffee, who had been four years on 
the faculty, became the first person to 
hold this combined position. 

Existence of the institution, always 
precarious for financial reasons, was 
threatened time and again. Many people 
thought the odds against successful 
carrying on were too great, and advised 
giving up; but President Chaffee and his 
faculty, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the many citizens and students who be- 
lieved in the junior college labored to 
maintain the institution. 

The college continued to grow. The 
courses of study were gradually ex- 
panded to include fundamental courses 
in bacteriology, botany, dramatics, home 
economics, journalism, law, premedi- 
cine, nursing, education, secretarial sci- 
ence, forestry, business, and engineering. 
Non-academic activities, managed by a 
student executive board, included foot- 
ball, track, tennis, basketball, publica- 
tions, dramatic and music productions. 

When by the creation of a junior 
college district in 1939 the institution 
became partly tax-supported, tuition was 
reduced to $50 a year. Many students 
then attended who could not pay a 
higher fee. 

The rapidity with which events hap- 
pened during the past year has surpassed 
the fondest hopes of those closest to the 
Boise Junior College. In one year’s time 
a state government passed a junior 
college enabling act, a junior college dis- 
trict was organized, a $260,000 bond is- 
sue was floated, land worth $100,000 
was given for a campus site, $98,000 in 
Federal funds were granted, and con- 
struction was started on a new campus. 

















The Instructor as a Counselor 


ROBERT T. 


A new technique is demanded of the 
junior college instructor today. Besides 
teaching ability, intellectual honesty, and 
a way with visiting trustees and parents, 
he needs another skill just as important 
—the art of counseling. Students may 
have been coming to him for years with 
their problems because they have felt 
him approachable, interested in them as 
individuals, and worthy of their confi- 
dence. Establishing rapport with stu- 
dents is largely a matter of personality. 
But more than personality is needed in 
counseling. Unless the instructor’s ability 
to win the confidence of his students is 
backed up by a knowledge on his part 
of how to counsel them in their cur- 
ricular, social, and vocational problems, 
the relationship established is likely to 
become superficial and may eventually 
result in the loss of the student’s confi- 
dence. Poor counseling takes just as 
much time as good counseling, is worth- 
less to the student, and may even do him 
harm. 

What should the junior college in- 
structor know about counseling? Those 
who are in counseling work have learned 
that the best way to obtain a hearing of 
a student’s problem is to let him do all 
the talking without interruption. For 
most instructors, this is hard to do, for 
students usually come in for interviews 
after classes, at a time when the average 
instructor is having his problems of 
“frazzle” and fatigue. When this occurs, 





* Assistant to Plant Manager (in charge of 
Industrial Relations), New Departure Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, 
Connecticut; formerly Instructor in Orienta- 
tion, Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


COLLINS * 


and one is willing to listen to only a 
partial recital, it is better not to let the 
student start talking about his problems. 
The counselor should show that he is 
interested, but should ask the student to 
come back at another time, making a 
definite appointment. 

When an interview under more 
favorable conditions has been achieved, 
and the student has stated his problem, 
the instructor has a definite move to 
make. Does he fully understand the 
problem he has just heard? In order to 
make certain, it is advisable for the 
counselor to restate the problem in his 
own words for the student’s approval or 
amplification. If more information con- 
cerning the problem seems desirable, one 
should not be too inquisitive at this 
time, or the student may withdraw within 
himself. During the first interview, it 
is very important that the student feel 
that the counselor understands and ap- 
preciates him. Over-solicitousness or too 
many questions at this time may damage 
this impression. 

Once the counselor feels that he has 
grasped the student’s problem in all its 
ramifications, he should ask himself 
these questions: 

1. Have I enough information at 
hand and from what the student has 
told me to counsel him? 

2.-. Is this information adequate or 
need I secure more? 

3. Are other persons involved, and if 
so, can | expect their cooperation? 

4. What experience have I had with 
such problems and how can this experi- 
ence help me aid the student towards a 
solution ? 
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If the counselor realizes that his in- 
formation is inadequate, as it usually is 
at the initial interview, he should ask the 
student to think his problem over 
thoroughly and to come back at a speci- 
fied time for further discussion. The 
setting of a definite time is essential, to 
indicate to the student that the instructor 
is not merely sending him away, but is 
really interested in helping him. Ex- 
perience has shown that a second inter- 
view gives both the counselor and the 
student time to weigh the problem and 
to arrive at a deliberate conclusion, and 
the instructor may also utilize the inter- 
val to gather such information and data 
as will prove useful. 

Where can an instructor turn for the 
information he requires? This is a 
difficult question to answer, since infor- 
mation may be found almost anywhere. 
The counselor may have to turn sleuth 
and run down clues, but once started, he 
will be surprised how one field of dis- 
covery leads to another. In such ex- 
ploring, these guideposts may help: 

1. How old is the student and how 
long has he had the problem? 

2. What was its origin? 

3. What environmental factors such 
as the college, the fraternity, the com- 
munity, or the home have to do with the 
problem? 

4. Is it possible for you as an in- 
structor to help modify the contributing 
factors? | 

Do. Can the student expect any co- 
operation from his parents, and, if so, 
what influence do they have over him? 

6. Will other instructors help and, if 
so, are they apt to continue their interest 
in the student? 

The next move, after consideration of 
the facts, is to interpret them. This in- 
volves a thorough understanding of the 
student’s attitudes, interests, abilities, 
personality, his strong and weak points, 
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and a knowledge of his character in 
general. Such information is of great 
significance, and in most junior colleges 
is obtainable from the permanent record 
file in the dean’s office or the central 
office. 

In counseling, it is almost impossible 
to help a student solve his problem 
without understanding his background. 
It is upon this background that one must 
build an understanding of the student 
and the conduct of the interviews. This 
is really the starting point of counseling, 
and if neglected, usually results in an 
interview that has failed, a student who 
has become discouraged, and an in- 
structor who has “muffed” an oppor- 
tunity. 

After the counselor has ascertained 
that he is familiar with the problem and 
has acquired the necessary information 
for a solution, the next step is to de- 
termine whether or not he is the person 
to aid in the solution. In other words, 
one must decide whether he is qualified 
to handle the problem at this point, or 
whether he’ should refer it to a better 
qualified person. One should ask him- 
self: Are you really the type of counselor 
the student needs, and once you start 
to counsel him, will you have the time 
needed to follow through? Self-appraisal 
in this, as in other matters, is not easy. 
One will have to recognize and admit 
one’s own limitations in meeting a given 
situation, but in counseling, many in- 
structors have to seek and accept aid 
from others. In the light of the service 
rendered the student, any instructor will 
not hesitate to do what seems best for all 
concerned. 

In handling the second interview, ex- 
treme patience on the instructor’s part 
may be demanded. Students usually de- 
sire an immediate solution, but a ready- 
made one rarely fits. One should point 
out. that the solution must.come from: 
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the student himself, and that the coun- 
selor’s part is merely advisory. Here 
all one’s tact and knowledge of psy- 
chology may be called upon. The coun- 
selor must be frank and straightforward 
with the student, he must keep to the 
subject under consideration, and must 
maintain control of the interview, but 
at the same time, he must avoid the role 
of instructor. The counselor should find 
out, if he can, how much thinking the 
student has done on his own problem 
since the last interview, and if he has 
arrived at any possible plan for its solu- 
tion. If he has not, all the counselor 
can do is to aid him in thinking the 
problem through aloud. The counselor, 
with his now thorough knowledge of the 
student’s background, is fortified to 
help him do this. 

Several interviews may be required 
before the student has thought his prob- 
lem through. When he has, the counselor 
can try with him to work out its solu- 
tion. The plan conceived should be so 
constructed that at least its initial meas- 
ure can be put into operation at once. 
The student must be brought to realize 
that while he is taking the necessary 
steps in his plan, he must never lose 
sight of his objective, the solving of his 
problem. 

In general, counseling or interview- 
ing is a technique used in the applica- 
tion of guidance. Counseling by the 
junior college instructor is not only a 
wise procedure, but a necessary one if 
students are to be spared the experience 
of failure and loss of valuable time due 
to poor adjustment within the course, in 
college, and later in life. 

To accomplish any good at all in 
counseling, one must win the confidence 
of the student by exercising sympathetic 
understanding. Such understanding is 
absolutely essential to make an inter- 
view really effective. When an inter- 
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view is ineffective, it is because the in- 
structor has not been prepared properly 
and has not employed the necessary 
technique. Actual practice in counseling 
is the best means of learning how. This 
may be a slow process, however, unless 
one thinks constructively about each in- 
terview and organizes his experiences. 

In summarizing the technique of the 
junior college instructor as a counselor, 
the following suggestions should prove 
helpful: 

1. If possible, in interviews, establish 
a pleasant feeling immediately. 

2. Help the student to feel at ease, 
and let him do all the talking so that he 
may explain his problem to the best of 
his ability. If you must talk, do it 
only in a supplementary way. 

3. Secure enough information to 
counsel the student effectively. 

4. Decide if you are the person quali- 
fied to counsel. 

5. Interpret the information and 
data, and try to find the cause of the 
problem. 

6. Find out if the student has thought 
his problem through and has a plan for 
its solution. 

7. Help him to organize his plan 
and put it into effect immediately. 

8. Make sure that the student does 
not lose sight of the relationship between 
the problem and the solution. 

9. Follow up to see if the plan needs 
changing to arrive at a better solution. 

All instructors have been trained to 
educate, and association with students 
provides rich experience, invaluable as 
an aid to counseling. Why should any 
instructor hestitate to advise, when his 
hesitation may help to produce social 
and vocational misfits, and when his 
counseling, freely and constructively 
given, may lead to fuller living, both for 
the students involved, and for the in- 
structor himself? 




















OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 

The Oklahoma Junior College Asso- 
ciation, a section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association, met at Tulsa 
February 7 for its annual convention. 
The meeting was devoted to a study of 
terminal education. Ray P. Porter, 
president of the association, presided 
as program chairman and also at the 
business session. 

Terminal courses in the Oklahoma 
City Junior College were outlined by 
Fred B. Lyons, instructor in aeroplane 
welding. A graph showing the distri- 
bution of terminal courses in Oklahoma 
was given to the group by Porter and 
a short discussion made on the con- 
clusions of the study. Short discussions 
on “How to Improve the Terminal Edu- 
cation Curricula in the Junior Col- 
leges of Oklahoma” were made by 
representatives from the following in- 
stitutions: Cameron State Agricultural 
College, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College, University Preparatory School, 
Altus College, and Duncan Junior 
College. 

The principal address of the meeting 
was by Dr. K. W. McFarland, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. He spoke on “The Nature of 
Vocational Education at the Junior Col- 
lege Level”. Dr. McFarland stressed 
the importance of terminal work in the 
junior college that would fit the com- 
munity in which the junior college was 
located. The group was so interested 
in Dr. McFarland’s discussion that it 
urged his return in May for a two-day 
conference at the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 


Reports and —Dtsenselon 


At the business session, the associa- 
tion went on record to cooperate with 
Dr. N. Conger, dean of the school of 
education at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, in sponsoring a 
conference for all Oklahoma junior 
colleges. This conference will meet for 
two days and will be open to junior 
college students, faculty members, and 
administrators. 

Dr. Loren N. Brown, president of 
the University Preparatory School, was 
elected president of the association for 
1941-42. J. R. Naylor, dean of Kiowa 
County Junior College, was elected 
vice-president. 

The association adjourned to meet 
May 8 and 9 in Stillwater. 

Emity B. SMITH 
Secretary 





MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 

The Municipal Junior College Asso- 
ciation met in a luncheon program at 
Tulsa, February 7. 

An address was given by Dr. N. 
Conger, dean of the school of education, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, who discussed terminal educa- 
tion in Oklahoma publicly controlled 
junior colleges. A report was given by 
Miss Emily B. Smith, dean of Altus 
College, on the activities of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

H. B. Kniseley, dean of Sapulpa 
Junior College, was elected president. 
Wyman Meigs, director of Oklahoma . 
City Junior College, was elected vice- 
president. The secretary is to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the 
organization. 
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The group adjourned to meet in Still- 
water on May 8 and 9. 
EmILy B. SMITH 
Secretary 





TERMINAL EDUCATION 

The Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges has issued two mimeographed 
booklets, one of 57 pages and one of 
24 pages, reporting in considerable de- 
tail the discussions of “The Junior Col- 
lege in Terminal Education” which was 
the topic considered at the faculty and 
student conferences of the Association 
held at Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago, November 16, 1940. 

The faculty program reports discus- 
sions at the following sections: deans 
of men and women, administration, 
adult education, commercial and secre- 
tarial, engineering, English, foreign lan- 
guages, humanities and fine arts, 
library, mathematics, music, personnel, 
physical education for men, physical 
education for women, psychology and 
philosophy, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, social sciences, and speech. 

The student program reports discus- 
sions at the following sections: annuals 
and literary publications, assemblies, 
professional clubs, community service, 
debate, dramatics, hobbies, music, 
newspapers, men’s physical education, 
women’s physical education, oratory, 
social life, and student councils. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 

The winter visitation meeting of the 
Missouri Association of Junior College 
Administrators was held February 7, at 
Kansas City Junior College. President 
Arthur M. Swanson of that college was 
the host. 

After visiting afternoon classes the 
association held its business session and 
then adjourned for an evening dinner 
served by the home economics depart- 
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ment of the junior college. 

Kansas City Junior College is one 
of the pioneers in the presentation of a 
night adult program. The members of 
the association inspected this program 
at the conclusion of the dinner. 

J. RoBerT SALA 
Secretary 





KANSAS REPORT 
The Kansas Public Junior College As- 


sociation held a meeting recently at 
Hutchinson to consider terminal educa- 
tion in junior colleges. Dr. Aubrey 
Douglass of California was principal 
speaker. In preparation for the discus- 
sion which Dr. Douglass led, Dean E. F. 
Farner of Parsons Junior College pre- 
pared a statement concerning the present 
situation in terminal offerings and en- 
rollment in Kansas junior colleges. 
Dean Farner prepared his report from 
material secured from questionnaires 
submitted to each public junior college 
in Kansas. A summary of Dean Far- 


ner’s report follows: 


Approximately 80 per cent of the curriculum 
offering in Kansas public junior colleges is for 
the precollege student. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the enrollment in these institutions is 
precollege. 

The vocational courses most frequently of- 
fered now are in commerce, education and 
shop. 

Of the 13 schools represented, four have 
completed occupational surveys and six have 
such surveys now in progress. Occupations for 
which junior colleges should be preparing their 
students judging from surveys already com- 
pleted are as follows in order of their impor- 
tance: shop work, commerce, agriculture, 
teacher training, salesmanship, and vocational 
home economics. 

Junior colleges are disseminating occupa- 
tional information to the students largely 
through library material, advisory organiza- 
tions, assembly and group addresses, faculty 
guidance committees, occupational classes, en- 
rollment guidance and visual education. 

The junior college administrators in Kansas 
are unanimous in saying that more junior col- 
lege students should be enrolled in terminal 
courses. 

Students tend to avoid terminal courses of 
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study because: (1) they may want advanced 
standing credit later, (2) parents wish their 
children to enter professional careers, (3) stu- 
dents feel that terminal work is on a compara- 
tively low level. 

The feeling is quite general that young peo- 
ple not now in school would be interested if 
more vocational courses were offered. 

The obstacles which prevent the offering of 
desirable vocational courses are: the lack of 
finances for equipment arid teachers’ salaries 
and the need for more definite information as 
to what courses should be emphasized. 

A majority opinion holds that the responsi- 
bility for vocational night schools and part- 
time classes in junior college communities rests 
upon these institutions. 


PSYCHOLOGY CONFERENCE 

A further realization of the necessity 
of describing the junior college as a unit 
of education distinct from both the high 
school and four-year college was the out- 
come of chief interest to the junior col- 
lege at a conference in Atlantic City on 
February 23. A committee, appointed 
by the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists to discuss instruction in 
psychology on the high school and 
junior college levels, invited high school 
administrators and representatives of 
various professional organizations to 
participate in the meeting. The subjects 
for consideration circulated by mail 
prior to the conference were as follows: 


What needs of youth may be met in whole 
or in part by psychology courses in secondary 
schools and junior colleges 

What are the desirable and appropriate 
aims, objectives and outcomes of such courses 

What should be their content 

What materials for teaching and learning 
(textbooks, syllabi, work books, tests and 
inventories) are most appropriate and how 
well are the needs met 

Are there unique teaching techniques for 
instruction in psychology 

What training and experience are desirable 
for teaching personnel 

To what extent is psychology now being 
included in the offerings of secondary schools 
and junior colleges; to what extent might 
such offerings appropriately be increased 

What educational problems arise in connec- 
tion with psychology in secondary schools and 
Junior colleges 

As a special representative of the 
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American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the writer attended the meeting 
hoping to clarify the unique situation 
which is presented to junior college in- 
structors of psychology. 


Early in the discussion it was evident 
that the interest of the group centered 
around the high school and the group 
concurred in the view that psychology 
should not be taught as a course on the 
secondary level but should rear its head 
subtly under the guise of numerous 
fields of subject matter and extra- 
curricular activities. Mental hygiene, 
vocational guidance, family relations, 
etc., were to be vitalized, but psychology 
as a separate course was discouraged. 


Dr. E. R. Henry of New York Uni- 
versity was elected chairman of a sub- 
committee “to study instruction of 
psychology in the high school.” . Each 
time the name of the new committee was 
mentioned some voice added “and junior 
college” as if the two were synonymous. 
The writer, as the only junior college 
representative present, pointed out the 
necessity .of two distinct studies, for 
junior college was obviously considered 
the high school’s half-forgotten step- 
child which could follow the pattern of 
work recommended for the secondary 
level. 


From a brief discussion with Dr. 
Henry after the meeting, the writer holds 
the hope that the junior college may in 
the eyes of the A. A. A. P. merit a study 
of its own, for the junior college is badly 
in need of an investigation of its psy- 
chology courses. About two years ago 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson and Dr. Calvin 
P. Stone of the American Psychological 
Association made a survey of the teach- 
ing of psychology in the junior college, 
the results of which were published in 
the Psychological Bulletin and reviewed 
in the Junior College Journal for March, 
1939. This study revealed the fact that 
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of 383 junior college instructors of psy- 
chology, only 24 were members of the 
Amercian Psychological Association, the 
recognized professional organization of 
psychologists. Very few held doctors’ 
degrees and very many received their 
training in fields other than psychology. 
Most decidedly there is need for profes- 
sionally trained instructors of psychol- 
ogy in the junior college and a source 
of information to aid the unprepared 
pinch-hitters. They should have advice 
concerning courses to be offered, text- 
books, techniques of teaching, etc. Our 
problem is not that of mimicking the 
four-year college, nor of making psy- 
chology a mere by-product of other 
social studies as is recommended for the 
high school; it is the problem of provid- 
ing appropriate courses for our specific 
type of institution. 

The same survey reported by Dr. Wat- 
son and Dr. Stone revealed that an in- 
sufficient amount of applied psychology 
was taught in junior colleges. Seventy- 
five per cent of the institutions offered 
general psychology while the next most 
frequently offered course was educa- 
tional psychology reported by 35 per 
cent. The committee of the A. P. A. 
recommended more applied work, which 
might include the field of child psychol- 
ogy; industrial and business psychol- 
ogy; psychology of social relations, 
politics, propaganda and race; attitudes 
and information concerning the mentally 
defective, insane and criminal as well as 
the gifted, etc. All of these subjects are 
useful to the citizen in his community. 

The junior college deserves to be 
recognized as an institution for students 
more mature and more capable than 
high school students. It is a separate 
educational unit with its own distinct 
functions rather than the product of 
wish-fulfillment while it remains a post- 
graduate high school. The representa- 
tives at the Atlantic City Conference 
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astounded the writer by their conception 
of the level of work in junior colleges. 
Are there professionally trained psychol- 
ogists among us who are concerned 
about the present status of their depart- 
ment in our institutions to the extent of 
doing some research alone or in con- 
junction with the A. A. A. P.? The 
writer would be interested in hearing 
from psychologists who would like to 
cooperate in such an investigation. 
LouIsE OMWAKE 

Centenary Junior College 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 





STUDENT COUNCIL CONFERENCE 

Meeting last fall for the fifth consecu- 
tive year was a conference which, ac- 
cording to our best knowledge, seems to 
be unique among junior colleges. It was 
the Inter-Center Student Council Con- 
ference held annually by the student 
government organizations of the Penn- 
sylvania State College’s Undergraduate 
Centers. The 1940 conference was held 
on October 11 and 12, at the DuBois 
Undergraduate Center. 

Like so many other junior colleges, 
the Undergraduate Centers of The Penn- 
sylvania State College seek to maintain 
democratic student governments whose 
duty it is to plan student activities, ar- 
range an organized social program, 
budget student activity funds, and so 
forth. Although there is faculty super- 
vision (kept at a minimum as far as 
possible), the student group suffers just 
as all those at two-year collegiate insti- 
tutions must by the absence of juniors 
and seniors whose age and experience 
are definite assets in stabilizing the stu- 
dent activities’ balance wheel. The 
Inter-Center Student Council Conference 
has come gradually to play a part in 
helping to overcome this disadvantage 
by giving representative student coun- 
cil members from the various centers an 
opportunity to meet and discuss their 
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mutual problems early in their year of 
service. This outcome of the conference 
has in a sense been unpremeditated, 
since the annual meeting originally was 
called simply to promote an esprit de 
corps among the various student groups. 
Naturally its present worth makes it an 
almost invaluable adjunct in the de- 
velopment of a student activities pro- 
gram. 

The plan for the conference was the 
original idea of Professor E. W. Zoller, 
administrative head at the DuBois Un- 
dergraduate Center, and the first confer- 
ence was held there. Since that time 
meetings have been held at all but one 
of the centers. The student problems 
taken up at the annual sessions have 
been many and varied. Questions of 
athletic policy seemingly were of para- 
mount importance at the early confer- 
ences; but these evidently have now been 
satisfactorily established largely through 
the efforts of the conferences. Such 
problems as eligibility, tournament dates 
and locations, numerals, athletic pro- 
grams, and the like have been tackled 
reasonably and intelligently by various 
groups of conferees. Other common 
difficulties brought up at different ses- 
sions have included: Center social pro- 
grams (party ideas, dances, etc.), uni- 
form student council awards, methods 
for a more regular and continuous in- 
terchange of information among the re- 
spective council groups, the financing 
of extracurricular activities, freshman 
customs, and many others perhaps of 
immediate concern for that one year 
only. At last October’s conference all 
questions were considered under four 
sections: athletics, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, finance, social activities. 


A more detailed account of the phi- 
losophy and organization of the confer- 
ence can be found in an article by the 
writer entitled “Student Democracies 
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Can Function” in the February issue of 
School Activities magazine. That article 
includes a complete analysis of the con- 
ference organization as well as a dis- 
cussion of the problems brought up and 
the solutions arrived at by the conferees. 
You may ask: What is the inherent 
value of this conference? To those of 
us who have attended many of these 
annual sessions, they have all the ear- 
marks of a practically functioning stu- 
dent democracy. In these days when 
democracy is being assailed on many 
sides, it behooves those who believe in 
our form of government to make every 
effort to have it function. Particularly 
does this seem true for those in educa- 
tional pursuits, especially on the col- 
legiate level where the citizens of an 
immediate tomorrow are being trained. 
To us this conference offers definite evi- 
dence that democracy can work, that 
students themselves can make it work. 
Roy E. Morcan 
Assistant Administrative Head 


Hazleton Undergraduate Center 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


MISSISSIPPI LABORATORY 

For a number of years the public 
junior colleges of Mississippi have felt 
a need for a program of teacher train- 
ing on the junior college level. They 
believed that to train specifically for 
teaching on this level presented not only 
an urgent need but also a distinct prob- 
lem unlike that of the lower secondary 
education level or even the university or 
graduate level. 

Early in the summer of 1938, the 
Mississippi Junior College Association 
appointed a committee to study the sug- 
gestion of a seminar or laboratory school 
and methods for financing it. In the 
summer of 1939, a two-day planning 
conference was held at Mississippi State 
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College, with Dr. John Napier of Cali- 
fornia, as counselor. At this conference 
definite plans for a laboratory school in 
the summer of 1940 were approved. A 
proposal from George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Tennessee, was accepted 
for the first six weeks of the summer 
term of 1940. The plan provided for 
the cooperation of the division of sur- 
veys and field studies of the college 
through consultative and technical serv- 
ices in a curriculum laboratory under 
the guidance of special consultants in 
the field of the junior college. 


The curriculum laboratory was initi- 
ated June 10, 1940, the first on record 
exclusively for junior college teachers. 
Ten of the 12 public junior colleges of 
Mississippi were represented. Commit- 
tees were formed, conferences were held, 
and a program of regular group and 
committee meetings for the six weeks 
outlined. Reports furnished the basis 
for the bulletin which was prepared by 
the group and issued by the State De- 
partment of Education of Mississippi. 

A summer laboratory for the Missis- 
sippi group for 1941 has been approved 
by the Mississippi Junior College Asso- 
ciation and authorities of George Pea- 
_ body College for Teachers. It will run 
concurrently with the National Labora- 
tory on Terminal Education which 
is a valued part of Peabody’s summer 
session. 

Knox M. Broom 
State Supervisor, Agricultural 
High Schools and Junior Colleges 





WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?* 

Until a student is at least a junior in 
high school he is little concerned with 
what he will do upon completion of his 





* By Dorothy Binder, student at Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 
First published as an editorial in the Frances 
Shimer Record, and reprinted by permission. 
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years there. He is much too preoccu- 
pied with the events of his own age to 
be very much bothered about the rest of 
his schooling. However, he does begin 
to think about it, and as the time of 
graduation draws near, he finds himself 
with quite a perplexing problem. 


If he is very talented, his career and 
school may be sharply in mind, and to 
this person I say, “Congratulations and 
the best of luck.” But for every one 
like this there are 10 who remain in 
more or less of a quandary about the 
future. Few contemplate marriage at 
this early age, and the masses stand 


undecided and bewildered, facing the 


world. 


In my mind the junior college is the 
answer to many of the questions in the 
minds of young people of this age. Lo- 
cated more or less centrally and fre- 
quently throughout America they offer 
higher education without all the rig- 
marole often encountered in larger uni- 
versities. For example, a complete, 
unified course, preparatory to some spe- 
cific type of work, if desired, and desig- 
nated to terminate in two years is offered 
to all students. Planning for only two 
years is much less confusing to the al- 
ready confused student, who may be 
uncertain even as to whether or not he 
will finish the full four years of college. 


Unless a person is above the average 
in adaptability, he will have more than 
a little difficulty in becoming accustomed 
to the complex life on a university cam- 
pus. High school life is so much more 
simple than that of college that many a 
self-confidence and personality has been 
broken when a student finds himself a 
mere number along with many hundreds 
of others. Junior college enrollment is 
more or less limited to eliminate this 
feeling of vastness. True, some junior 
colleges have enrollments nearly as large: 
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as those of full four-year colleges, but 
matriculation is planned for particular, 
personal attention. This has long been 
one of the basic principles of the junior 
college idea. 

For two years the student may com- 
bine the preparation of a sound basis 
for a career or just living, with new 
ideas he discovers from others in his 
own situation; new viewpoints; an in- 
tensifying of his knowledge of his re- 
lationship to his surroundings; and an 
almost completely new outlook on life. 
The “go-getter” has a chance to arrive 
without having to give way to priority, 
and the meek person is not buried in 
his timidity, but rather helped to draw 
out of himself. 

Then at the average age of 20 the 
student, more mature in mind and body, 
is ready to face the world and to choose 
his way of living. Regardless of his 
choice there is behind him a solid foun- 
dation of knowledge plus a more com- 
plete understanding of himself and of 
others. 

We sophomores of this year will regret 
leaving Shimer because of the associa- 
tions which we have built up here. Yet 
university life, to those of us who go 
on, will be even fuller because we have 
learned how to understand and master 
group life. Whether our ideals are 
vague or definite, we do have ideals and 
know that they are ours for the seeking. 
The question “Where do we go from 
here?” comes back to us again, but to 
this, too, we have learned an answer. 
We have learned to appraise the differ- 
ent schools, and can go about making 
our choice logically and practically. 

Through this period of uncertainty 
the junior college is indeed a beneficial 
solution, wherein we can get a firm aca- 
demic or technical foundation together 
with the development of our individual 
personalities and abilities. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

The junior college in Moberly, Mis- 
souri, is a public junior college organ- 
ized on a four-year basis. The eleventh 
and twelfth years make up the Lower 
Division and the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years comprise the Upper Divi- 
sion. 

Last year the work of the commerce 
department was reorganized and ex- 
panded to provide a better foundation 
for business training and to give a 
broader education in the field of busi- 
ness. It will take two years to complete 
the reorganization; however, schedules 
have been outlined to provide the stu- 
dents now in the department with as 
many advantages of the new program 
as possible. 

The new course of study will be car- 
ried through the four years of junior 
college and will send the fourteenth- 
year students out of college into busi- 
ness at the peak of their efficiency in 
their skill subjects. 

One additional instructor and six new 
courses have been added. “Introduc- 
tion to Business” is a foundation course 
to be required of all freshmen in the 
department. It includes a study of 
elementary business practices, business 
terms, business geography, English, 
and a try-out course in_ shorthand. 
“Transcription and Business English” 
consists of a study of the correct use 
of English in business communications, 
and a study of how to transcribe short- 
hand notes in correct typewritten form; 
this course is required of advanced 
shorthand students. “Business Behav- 
ior” is a survey of the personal behavior 
acceptable in business situations. “Busi- 
ness Economics” reviews the forces and 
customs that affect business relations. 
The “Commercial Law” class makes a 
study of the basic principles of law in 
order to understand business rights 
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and obligations as interpreted by the 
law. “Consumer Education” includes 
a study of how to live the most abun- 
dant life possible within the limits of 
a small income. 

New equipment is being added as 
funds permit. Library books will in- 
clude references on personal behavior 
in business, increasing personal efh- 
ciency, buymanship, care of personal 
property, and buying and selling rela- 
tions. Office machine training will in- 
clude mimeograph, calculator, comp- 
tometer, adding machine, and _book- 
keeping machine. 

The office appliance laboratory is ad- 
joining the main office, making con- 
venient access for the faculty. Stu- 
dents of this class are assigned to faculty 
members for one semester to do any 
clerical or stenographic work desired. 
The second semester each student has 
a different “employer.” 

The following table shows the new 
curriculum recommended for students 
of business. 

Freshman 
Introduction to Business 
Typewriting I 1% 
English _ 
Hygiene & Physical Education 
American History 


ve 

l 

Shorthand I l 
Typewriting II Ve 
Business Behavior iy 
1% 

% 

1 


Units 
1 

















Sophomore 











Business Economics 
Advanced Arithmetic 
Public Speaking 











Junior 


Shorthand II 10 
Transcription & Business English 3 
Elementary Accounting 10 
6 
3 











Composition and Rhetoric 
Elective 
Juniors from out of town bringing 

. no credits in commerce. 




















College Shorthand 10 

College Typewriting . 8 

Transcription & Business English —_..... 3 

Elementary Accounting 10 

Composition and Rhetoric 6 
Senior 


Secretarial 10 
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Advanced Accounting 10 
Commercial Law 3 
Consumer Education 3 
Office Appliances 6 





Graduates of the department who 
reach certain standards of achievement 
will be awarded an associate degree in 
commerce; others will receive the tra- 
ditional diploma. 


The department has several activity 
organizations. Alpha Pi Epsilon is a 
national commercial honor society in 
junior colleges. Requirements for mem- 
bership are 12 hours of commercial 
work with no grade below a 2 and an 
average grade of 2.2 in all other sub- 
jects. Ye Merrie Stenos is a group 
organized for social activities. The re- 
quirement for membership is that the 
commerce student does not belong to any 
other school organization. Theta Kappa 
Epsilon is the local commercial honor 
society. Requirements for membership 
are three semesters’ work in the depart- 
ment for lower division, one semester’s 
work in the department for upper divi- 
sion; at least one semester of shorthand; — 
and all grades of 2 or above for the 
semester on which they enter. 


Theta Kappa Epsilon has set up a 
bureau of placement. New filing equip- 
ment includes for each student a folder 
with three charts of information—one of 
personal information, one of scholastic 
accomplishments, and one of traits and 
attitudes. This information is available 
to prospective employers. 


The entire reorganization program of 
the department has grown out of the 
increasing demands of business men for 
graduates of the junior college who have 
a good foundational knowledge of busi- 
ness practices and who have a market- 
able skill in stenography or accounting. 


BEsSIE ELLIOTT 
EFFIE DossEyY 
Instructors in Commerce 
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FUTURE TEACHERS 

The National Education Association 
announces that Future Teachers of 
America has granted charters to new 
chapters in the following junior col- 
leges: Los Angeles City College, Cali- 
fornia; Boise Junior College, Idaho; 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
Illinois; Southern Junior College, Ten- 
nessee; and Edinburg Junior College, 
Texas. In addition charters have been 
renewed for the following junior col- 
leges: Long Beach Junior College, Cali- 
fornia; Blackburn College, Illinois; 
Clarinda Junior College, lowa; Hutchin- 
son Junior College, Kansas; Pratt Junior 
College, Kansas; Ashland Junior Col- 
lege, Kentucky; and Kilgore College, 
Texas. 





DEATH OF LEE CLARK 
Lee Clark, first president of Wichita 
Falls Junior College, the forerunner of 
Hardin Junior College, Texas, died Feb- 
ruary 19. Mr. Clark served as superin- 
tendent of schools of Wichita Falls 
during 1915-23. His efforts, together 
with those of the late W. W. Brown, 
furnished the professional leadership 
that brought about the establishment 
of the junior college in 1922. He 
continued his work in education at 
Gainesville, Texas, where he founded 

Gainesville Junior College in 1924. 





KENTS HILL JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The board of trustees of Kents Hill 
School, Maine, has approved complete 
change of the school to a junior college 
after many years of consideration. The 
school has had a junior college curri- 


culum in secretarial science since 1935. 
Junior college work for the fall of 1941 
is announced in the following fields: 
liberal arts for college transfer, general 
terminal courses in liberal arts, secre- 
tarial science, business administration, 
and courses to meet individual needs. 





ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGES 

California members of Congress are 
planning a drive to obtain junior col- 
leges for instruction of future army and 
navy officers for the Pacific Coast. The 
Costello and Tolan bills now before the 
House would authorize construction of a 
naval school in the San Francisco Bay 
area and a military school in the south- 
ern part of the state. The idea reflected 
in the bills is to shorten the time now 
required for the courses at Annapolis 
and West Point and, simultaneously, to 
provide a more rounded academic in- 
struction. The proposed junior colleges 
would give:the preliminary instruction 
and West Point and Annapolis then 
could be turned into technical institutes 
devoted to advanced courses. 





NEW YORK RECOMMENDATIONS 
A committee of the New York State 
Teachers Association, after two years of 
study, has submitted a long and thought- 
ful report on the needs of youth. Fol- 
lowing is the recommendation made for 
postgraduate high school classes: 


Each high school whose facilities and funds 
will permit, is urged to provide one- and two- 
year courses beyond the twelfth year. Such 
courses should prepare youth for occupations 
requiring technical skill and knowledge, as 
well as for civic, economic, social, and avoca- 
tional competence. Specialized vocational-tech- 
nical schools should be developed as rapidly 
as possible in rural areas. 
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DEAN CARUSI LEAVES 


Eugene Carusi, dean of the Junior 
College of National University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a member of the naval 
reserve, has been called to active service 
in the navy. His position as dean has 
been taken by J. E. Gellerman, formerly 
executive assistant to Dean Carusi. 


NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The need for a junior college in Liv- 
ingston, Tennessee, was voiced recently 
in an editorial in the Livingston Enter- 
prise. The United Christian Missionary 
Society and other groups of Overton 
County have under consideration the 
erection of a junior college in the Upper 
Cumberland section of Tennessee. 





MARRIAGE COURSE 


A terminal course in marriage was 
introduced at Central College, Kansas, 
during the present semester. The course 
is taught by the president of the college, 
Dr. Orville S. Walters, and is restricted 
to those who do not contemplate addi- 
tional college work beyond the sopho- 
more year. Twenty-three students, both 
men and women, are enrolled. 





INFORMATION PLEASE 


An innovation in chapel programs, 
“Information, Please,” was presented by 
the students of Ward-Belmont Junior 
College, Tennessee, last month. A stu- 
dent was chosen from each department 
and seated on the stage to answer ques- 
tions sent in by the student body on 
such subjects as literature, music, his- 
tory, painting, language, sports and 
mythology. 





PLANS FOR IOWA 
Plans are being considered for the or- 
ganization of a public junior college at 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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MINNESOTA ADDRESS 

S. M. Ladd, president of the Red 
Wing unit of the University of Minne- 
sota Alumni Association, in an address 
at the recent annual meeting of that 
group spoke of the rapid development 
of junior colleges in the past 40 years 
and of the increasing tendency for stu- 
dents in Minnesota to “make use of 
junior colleges as terminal agencies, 
completing their educational studies 
there instead of in the lower division of 
a full four-year university course.” 


MORTON RETAIL SELLING 

Morton Junior College, Illinois, initi- 
ated during the second semester a one- 
semester course in retail selling and store 
operation for salesclerks and others em- 
ployed in local retail stores. Subjects 
included are advertising, display, stock 
control, and individual store problems 
determined by conferences between store 
managers and instructors. 


MONTANA PLANS 
Plans are being considered for the es- 
tablishment of another county junior 
college under the new Montana law. 








- Establishment of such an institution at 


Livingston is under discussion by in- 
terested local groups. 





CARNEGIE GRANTS 

Included in recent grants of $100,000 
to 28 Negro colleges in the country by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for library development were two junior 
colleges—Barber-Scotia Junior College, 
North Carolina, and Dunbar Junior 
College, Arkansas. They will receive 
$1,500 each. 


MOUNT ALOYSIUS ACCREDITED 
At its February meeting the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Education ac- 
credited Mount Aloysius Junior College, 
located at Cresson and conducted under 
Catholic auspices. 














INDIAN FOLKLORE 

The original recordings of Indian 
folklore, ballads, and dances recently 
prepared at Idaho Southern University 
by Dr. Charlton G. Laird, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Dr. Carl W. McIntosh, 
assistant professor of speech, and Dr. 
Sven Liljeblad of Upsalla University in 
Sweden, will be preserved in the univer- 
sity museum. Copies of the original 50 
records already made will be reproduced 
in aluminum and presented to Columbia 
and Upsalla universities. 





NATIONAL TRACK MEET 

Announcement of a national track 
and field meet for public junior colleges 
to be held on May 30 and 31 has been 
made by George W. Scott, dean of 
Trinidad Junior College, Colorado. The 
meet, which had its origin in California 
four years ago, is to be held at Denver, 
Colorado, with Trinidad Junior College 
as host institution. Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
the “grand old man of football,” for- 
merly of the University of Chicago, is to 
be honorary official at the meet. 





JOURNAL ARTICLE REPRINTED 

The article on “Teaching and Re- 
search” by W. J. Sanders, of Visalia 
Junior College, California, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the 
Junior College Journal, was reprinted 
in the Visalia Times-Delta, with the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: “Though the 
article is short, it is thoughtful, pointed 
and readable. We are pleased to have 
the opportunity to publish it in the 
Times-Delta where many patrons of the 
local junior college may also enjoy its 
message.” 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 

Equipment for two new agricultural 
laboratories at Northeast Junior Col- 
lege, Louisiana, has been installed for 
second semester work. 
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DEATH OF MRS. FARRINGTON 


Mrs. Isabelle S. Farrington, regent of 
Chevy Chase Junior College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died at her campus home 
March 10, after an illness of six months. 
Dr. F. E. Farrington and Mrs. Farring- 
ton went to Washington in 1917 to take 
charge of Chevy Chase School, which 
was at once expanded into a junior col- 
lege. After Dr. Farrington’s death in 
1930, Mrs. Farrington continued in 
charge of the institution with the title of 
regent, while the active academic respon- 
sibility was carried by a president. She 
was 59 years of age at the time of her 
death. 





DEATH OF PRESIDENT LILLARD 

Word was received in February of 
the sudden death of Jeremiah B. Lillard, 
president emeritus of Sacramento Junior 
College, California. President Lillard 
organized the junior college at Sacra- 
mento in 1916 and guided its develop- 
ment until it became one of the leading 
junior colleges in California with an 
enrollment -of some 2,000 regular and 
4,000 special students. He retired from 
the presidency last summer. He was 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges in 1929-30, presiding 
at the meeting of the Association at 
Berkeley in November, 1930. 


KANSAS REVISION 


Standards for accreditation of junior 
colleges of Kansas, set up by the State 
Department of Education in 1927, are to 
be revised this year. A committee for 
that purpose has been appointed, with 
the following personnel: Rees H. 
Hughes, Parsons Junior College, chair- 
man; Earl Walker, dean, El Dorado Jun- 
ior College; E. R. Stevens, dean, Inde- 
pendence Junior College; W. A. Wenty, 
St. John’s College; and Glenn A. DeLay, 
superintendent of schools, Neodesha. 
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TRIP FOR PASADENA BAND 


One hundred and eighteen - Pasadena 
Junior College, California, bandsmen 
will leave Pasadena on June 6 aboard a 
special train for a 10-day, 4,500-mile 
trip, through seven western states, play- 
ing 10 engagements en route. Highlight 
of the trip will be a four-day stop in 
Portland, Oregon, where the band will 
be the feature attraction at the annual 
Portland Festival of Roses. A series of 
concerts has been scheduled for Las 
Vegas, Nevada; Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah; Walla Walla and Seattle, 
Washington; Portland and Baker, Ore- 
gon. At Sun Valley, Idaho, the band 
will be guests of the Union Pacific. 





MORTON STUDENT DAY 

Students at Morton Junior College, 
Illinois, recently took over complete 
control of the college for a day when 
the entire faculty attended the annual 
meeting of the Association in Chicago. 
The occasion was designated as Student 
Day and an estimated thousand visitors 
viewed the college while students reigned 
supreme. The Student Council elected 
a dean, and student instructors were 
selected by members of the faculty. Li- 
brary, corridors, college office, and as- 
sembly were all handled efficiently by 
the students. 





INTERMONT PROGRESS 

At its March meeting the board of 
trustees of Virginia Intermont College 
authorized plans for the construction of 
a new library building next summer and 
elected nine new members of the board. 
President Noffsinger reported the largest 
enrollment in the history of the college 
—A80 students, of whom 350 were 
boarding students. Endowment funds 
approximate $300,000. A social center 
building for day students was con- 
structed during the year. 
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KANSAS TERMINAL COURSES 

Kansas City Junior College, Kansas, 
is moving slowly but very certainly into 
the field of terminal courses, writes 
Dean J. F. Wellemeyer. One of the 
popular additions this year has been the 
course in office machines which gives 
work in secretarial voice writing, ma- 
chine bookkeeping, calculator, and 
comptometer work. In the Negro divi- 
sion, a successful course in cosmetology 
is in operation. 


BIRTHDAY AT ANDERSON 

Anderson College, South Carolina, 
was founded on St. Valentine’s Day in 
1911, and appropriate Founders Day 
exercises are observed each year on 
February 14. The speaker at the ex- 
ercises this year was Dr. Louis J. Bris- 
tow, superintendent of the Southern 
Baptist Hospital in New Orleans, who 
was one of the originally appointed 
trustees of Anderson College. On each 
of the anniversaries, friends make birth- 
day gifts. A total of $650 was con- 
tributed this year and other donations 
made including a library of recordings 


valued at $800. 





CONSUMER EDUCATION 

“Consumer Education for Life Prob- 
lems” will be the theme of the Third 
National Conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Institute for 
Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, April 9. The Institute’s 
yearly conferences have been so success- 
ful in the past that they are now recog- 
nized as a national “consumer education 
sounding board”—a forum at which 
some of the best thought of the year is 
presented and the problems of consumer 
education are thrashed out from all 
points of view. Included in the pro- 
gram of speakers is Miss Harriet Elliott, 
chairman of the consumer division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 


cil of National Defense. 














HIGHLIGHTS OF 1941 MEETING 


Enrollment of 893 representing 42 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
and Dominion of Canada. Widely dis- 
tributed representation from Maine. to 
California, from Quebec to the Panama 
Canal—largest meeting ever held—555 
registered at Columbia last year. 

Held at Chicago as one feature of 
fiftieth anniversary of founding of Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. L. W. Smith’s paper based upon 
original research of influence of Presi- 
dent William Rainey Harper on the 


junior college movement. 


Outstanding addresses on terminal 


education by Paul A. Mertz, Ivol Spaf- 
ford, George A. Patterson, Robert H. 
Spahr, Ernest V. Hollis, Rosco C. Ingalls 
and Robert M. Hutchins. | 

Outstanding addresses on junior col- 
leges and national defense by C. C. Col- 
vert, Fred J. Kelly, Raymond A. Kent 
and Dwayne Orton. 


Luncheon and breakfast sessions for 
public junior colleges, private junior 
colleges, New England, Middle States, 
North Central, Southern, Western, Phi 
Delta Kappa, junior college women, eve- 
ning junior colleges, Minnesota junior 
colleges, Methodist junior colleges. 

Subject matter sessions for first time 
for administration, English and journal- 
ism, foreign languages, social studies, 
speech, natural sciences, mathematics 
and technology, business education, 
music, art, physical education, library, 
guidance and personnel, tests and meas- 
urements, and student activities. 

Important committee reports on ter- 


_ the Secretary 4 Desk 





minal education, consumer education, 
adult education, accounting manual, 
civil aviation, speech education. 

Musical programs by choruses of the 
Chicago junior colleges, culminating in 
the “Ballad for Americans” by the 
Wright Junior College chorus at the 
banquet. 

Symposium by 10 junior college stu- 
dents, “Why I Am Enrolled in a Termi- 
nal or Semiprofessional Course.” 

Twenty commercial exhibits and 10 
junior college exhibits which drew 
marked attention during the meetings. 

Extensive report of addresses, discus- 
sions, committees, and proceedings next 
month in May issue of the Journal. Ex- 
tra copies available at 75 cents each. 





SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 

Opportunities for junior college ad- 
ministrators and instructors, present or 
prospective, to obtain summer courses 
devoted especially to problems of junior 
college education will be numerous this 
summer. Outstanding, of course, will 
be the three special workshops, organ- 
ized in cooperation with the Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education, 
in California and Tennessee. In addi- 
tion special courses dealing entirely or 
in large part with junior college prob- 
lems will be given in a dozen leading 
universities. Following are brief an- 
nouncements of such courses and in- 
structors in them as furnished by sum- 
mer school directors in response to a 
special inquiry. 

University of California at Berkeley. Sum- 


mer workshop with three courses: “Philosophy 
of Terminal Education in the Junior College,” 
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4:74, 


Byron S. Hollinshead; “The Teaching of 
Government and American History in Termi- 
nal Curricula,” William V. Ewart; and “The 
Teaching of English in Terminal Education 
Curricula,” Phebe Ward. In addition a course 


“The Junior Col- 


“The Junior Col- 





“Business Education in the Junior College” 
will be given by Mr. Blackler. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 
Summer workshop with four courses: “Phil- 
osophy of Terminal Education in_ the 
Junior College,” Orvil F. Myers; “Teaching 
Terminal Curricula in the Business Fields,” 
Leland M. Pryor; “The Junior College,” Orvil 
F. Myers; and “Teaching Terminal Curricula 
in the Engineering Fields,” William A. Clark. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Two 
summer workshops: one devoted to prob- 
lems of junior college terminal education 
under direction of Doak S. Campbell; one 
for Mississippi junior colleges under direction 
of Knox M. Broom. 

Boston University. “The Junior College,” 
Walter C. Eells. 

New York University. “The Junior Col- 
lege,” J. O. Creager. 

Pennsylvania State College. “Problems in 
College Education,” (dealing directly with 
junior college problems), P. C. Weaver. 

University of Michigan. “Current Problems 
in Higher Education,” (prominent place to be 
given junior college problems), Raymond 
Fisher. 

University of Chicago. 
lege,” Leonard V. Koos. 

Northwestern University. “Problems in 
Higher Education and in Teacher Educa- 
tion,” (one-third of course devoted to junior 
college movement), Kenneth L. Heaton. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. “Junior College.” 

University of Minnesota. 
lege,” J. J. Oppenheimer. 

University of Missouri. “Junior College 
Administration,” W. W. Carpenter. 

University of Kansas. “The Establishment 
and Operation of a Junior College,” H. E. 
Chandler. 

Stanford University. “Individual Study in 
Junior College and College Curriculum In- 
struction, and Guidance,” and “Seminar in 
Junior College and College Administration.” 

University of Southern California. “Junior 
College Education,” Walter R. Hepner. 

ACCOUNTING MANUAL 

Definite plans for the content of the 
proposed manual on junior college ac- 
counting methods and practices were 
made at an all-day meeting of the com- 
mittee in charge of this important proj- 
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ect held at Chicago, March 2. Henry G. 
Badger, of the United States Office of 
Education, was selected as editor of the 
volume. Publication is planned for the 
spring of 1942. All seven members of 
the committee were in attendance, as 
follows: Walter C. Eells, chairman, 
Washington, D. C.; James L. Conrad, 
Nichols Junior College, Massachusetts; 
H. G. Noffsinger, Jr., secretary, Virginia 
Intermont College; Fred A. Denmon, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania; William H. Conley, Wright 
Junior College, Illinois; Dix M. Jones, 
Weber College, Utah; and Walter E. 
Morgan, State Department of Education, 
California. Four guests were present: 
J. Harvey Cain, Financial Advisory 
Service, Washington, D. C.; R. W. 
Kettler, University of Illinois; Albert 
Kimmel, Chief Accountant, Chicago 
Public Schools; and Henry G. Badger. 





DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


President Miller has appointed the 
following members of a special commit- 
tee on “Junior Colleges and National 
Defense.” a new committee authorized 
at the Chicago meeting: Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, chairman; C. C. 
Colvert, Northeast Junior College. Lou- 
isana: William H. Conley, Wright 
Junior College, Illinois; Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California; Walter C. Fells, 
Washington, D. C. Additional members 
will be appointed as conditions warrant. 





OTHER COMMITTEES 


Several other new committees were 
authorized at the Chicago meeting, in- 
cluding ones on health education, home 
life, preparation of junior college fac- 
ulty, and civil training program. The 
personnel of the committee will be an- 
nounced later. 
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STUDENT SYMPOSIUM 


The student symposium, “Why I Am 
Enrolled in a Terminal or Semiprofes- 
sional Curriculum,” feature of the Chi- 
cago meeting, will be printed as a special 
pamphlet for distribution by junior col- 
leges to prospective students. Partici- 
pants in the symposium were 10 stu- 
dents in Illinois junior colleges. One 
visitor from New York said: “I learned 
more about the junior college from 
these students than from all the other ses- 
sions. In particular I found that these 
young people were not sent to junior 
college. They went to junior college.” 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


“Behind the Counter They Go to 
College” is the title of an illustrated 
article by Edward F. Mason, formerly 
of the Association staff, which is sched- 
uled for publication in the May issue 
of The Nation’s Business. This article 
deals with various phases of cooperative 
education as exemplified in a score of 
junior colleges. The Nation’s Business 
has a circulation of more than 350,000 
copies among the leading businessmen 
of the country. Reprints of the article 
will be available through the Secretary’s 
office for junior colleges that wish to 
secure a supply for local distribution. 





NEW MAGAZINE AVAILABLE 

Institutional Finance and Purchasing 
is the title of a new monthly magazine 
dealing especially with administrative 
and operating problems of institutions 
of higher education. It will be pub- 
lished in Chicago. The first number 
will appear about the same time as 
this issue of the Journal. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the pub- 
lishers to send a complimentary copy of 
the first issue to the administrative head 
of each junior college. 
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WIDESPREAD NEWS 

A special illustrated three-column 
newspaper feature, “Terminal Education 
of Junior Colleges Prepares Youth for 
Actual Employment,” written by War- 
ren Broker, based upon information fur- 
nished by the Washington office, has 
been distributed by the Western News- 
paper Union. It is estimated by this 
syndicate that it has appeared in some 
2,500 newspapers in all parts of the 
country. A group of illustrations show- 
ing various terminal activities under the 
caption “Junior Colleges Hold Conven- 
tion” was distributed to the same papers 
during the week of the Chicago meeting. 





SECRETARY’S FIELD WORK 

The Executive Secretary spoke before 
representatives of the higher educational 
institutions of Wisconsin at a special 
conference at Wayland Junior College, 
Beaver Dam, March 3. He gave two ad- 
dresses on junior college terminal edu- 
cation at the annual convention of the 
Indiana Industrial Education Associa- 
tion at Purdue University, March 28 and 
29. He spoke at Centenary Junior 
College, New Jersey, March 30. 





WAYLAND BULLETIN REPRINT 

The February issue of the Wayland 
Bulletin is devoted entirely to a complete 
reprint of Edward F. Mason’s article in 
School and Society, “The Junior College 
Democratizes Education.” An edition 
of 2,500 copies was printed for distribu- 
tion by the college. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 

Marion E. Anello has joined the staff 
of the Washington office of the Associa- 
tion as editorial assistant. Miss Anello 
has had three years experience in the 
publicity department of Connecticut Col- 
lege and was for over a year director of 
publicity for New London Junior Col- 
lege, Connecticut. 











Judging the 








Henry C. Morrison, The Curriculum of 
the Common School from the Begin- 
ning of the Primary School to the 
End of the Junior College. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 681 
pages. 

Drawing a sharp distinction between 
education and instruction, the author 
shows on empirical and rational grounds 
what the content of instruction must be 
to bring about education. He comes,to 
the conclusion that most of the tra- 
ditional curriculum has been justified, 
the conspicuous exception being foreign 
languages both ancient and modern. 
There is no specific discussion of the 
problems and organization of the junior 
college curriculum and only incidental 
and occasional reference to the junior 
college, although much of the curriculum 
content in the different fields considered 
is appropriate to the junior college 
level. 

ComMITTEE, The Social Studies in Gen- 
eral Education. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1940. 401 pages. 

This is another volume in the series 
prepared for the Commission on Second- 
ary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. Its pur- 
pose is to present basic considerations 
for the guidance of social-studies teach- 
ers, offer illustrations of ways in which 
such considerations may affect practice 
in particular situations, and encourage 
vigorously the current trends toward 
thoughtful educational experimentation. 
The first part of the book considers the 
social studies in their relation to general 
education and to the needs of adolescents 
in a democracy. The second part shows 





Vew Books 





how teaching in the field of the social 
studies may contribute to the needs of 
adolescents in the areas of immediate 
personal-social relationships, social-civic 
relationships, economic relationships, 
and personal living. The final part in- 
cludes special chapters on social educa- 
tion and community living. 


Tuomas H. Rosinson, and others, Men, 
Groups, and the Community. Harpers, 
New York, 1940. 965 pages. 

Ten years ago Colgate University in- 
troduced a program of survey courses 
as part of an extensive revision of the 
freshman curriculum. This volume is 
one of a series of four designed to pro- 
vide broad, comprehensive treatments in 
the physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, the social sciences, and philosophy 
and religion. The present volume is 
designed for the social science survey. 
Utilizing the significant subject matter 
of the various social science disciplines 
—economics, sociology, history, political 
science, and education—it provides a 
unified and coherent course. The in- 
creasing number of junior college in- 
structors in the social science field who 
are experimenting with different types 
of survey courses will find this volume 
well worth careful examination as a 
possible junior college text. 


WaLTER S. Monroe (Editor), Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1941. 1,344 pages. 

This monumental work, on which Dr. 
Monroe and his associates have been at 
work for six years under the auspices 
of the American Educational Research 
Association, should be a standard work 
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of reference for many years. Its pub- 
lication is a distinct milestone in the rec- 
ognition of the significance of research 
in the progress of American education. 
It was made possible only by the co- 
operative spirit and generosity of more 
than 200 outstanding educators. This 
volume is composed of a series of 
authoritative articles, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and fully cross-referenced, giving 
concise summaries, critical inventories, 
and reliable interpretations of the status 
of research aspects of the problems, new 
problems needing study, and carefully 
selected references to the most important 
publications in the field. The junior 
college is represented by an article of 
10 columns and by numerous references 
in other articles. 


IvoL SPAFFORD, A Functioning Program 
in Home Economics. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York, 1940. 

Miss Spafford’s rich experience, her 
insight and clear thinking, have enabled 
her to write a book of unusual merit. 
The discussions of home economics work 
offered in different sections of the coun- 
try are replete with suggestions for all 
age groups. The book is “for the ad- 
ministrator, curriculum worker or 
teacher within or without the field of 
home economics who in rebuilding the 
curriculum would draw into it the best 
that each field has to offer.” Miss Spaf- 
ford emphasizes the fact that the home 
has an important task in educating for 
democratic living. Today a study of 
family living should be part of the edu- 
cation of every individual. The rapid 
development of college courses on mar- 
riage and family relations is evidence 
that the rising generation is seeking 
to enter marriage intelligently. Because 
home economics is closely related to 
other parts of the curriculum and has 
a unique contribution to make to a 
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broad educational program, teachers in 
this field and in that of general educa- 
tion should think and work together. 
This book is full of inspiration. 


DorOTHEA BEACH 


Bradford Junior College 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


H. DEweEY ANDERSON and Percy E. 
Davipson, Occupational Trends in the 
United States. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, 
1940. 618 pages. 

Junior college counselors and _ stu- 
dents of junior college terminal educa- 
tion will find this volume particularly 
valuable on account of the long-range 
and comprehensive view it gives of 
changes in occupational status in the 
past 70 years. The primary basis of the 
treatment is census data since 1870. 
Junior college readers will be inter- 
ested in the data given on semiprofes- 
sional fields. The numbers of persons 
reported under this classification have 
increased from 68,000 in 1910 to 
172,000 in 1930. 


Oscar K. Buros, The Nineteen Forty 
Mental Measurement Yearbook. High- 
land Park, New Jersey, 1941. 674 
pages. 

Dr. Buros’ modest little pamphlet of 
44 pages, Educational, Psychological, 
and Personality Tests of 1933 and 1934, 
published in 1935 has grown into this 
comprehensive reference work of almost 
700 large, well-printed pages. Two hun- 
dred and fifty psychologists, subject- 
matter specialists, teachers, and test 
technicians have cooperated by contrib- 
uting frankly critical reviews of standard 
tests. Their outspoken, penetrating 
evaluations will help test users to make 
more discriminating selections from 
among the hundreds of tests which are 
flooding the market. 
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4024. Downinc, VERNON W., The Rela- 
tion of Success in High School to Suc- 
cess Attained During the First Semes- 
ter at the Port Huron Junior College 
as Indicated by Marks Given in Each 
Institution, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1938. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 


of Michigan. 

4025. Dusois, Puiuie H., “Vocational 
Guidance at the Junior College Level,” 
Idaho Journal of Education, 16:243 
(March-April 1935). 

Description of the Vocational Guidance 


Service established at the Southern Branch 
of the University of Idaho. 


4026. Dyer, J. P., “Armstrong Junior 
College of Savannah, Georgia,” South- 
ern Association Quarterly, 4:590-92 
(November 1940). 


Historical sketch of the college and 
statement of its present status. 


4027. Esy, FREDERICK, “Should the Jun- 
ior College Unite With the Senior 
High School?” Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals Bulletin No. 
26, (April 1929). Pages 20-1. 


Abstract of article in The Nation’s 
Schools, 3:33-8 (February 1929). See No. 
395. 


4028. EpucATION ABSTRACTS, “Ameri- 


can Junior Colleges,” Education Ab- 
stracts, 5:307 (October 1940). 


Review of American Junior Colleges. 
4029. EpucaTION Dicest, “Need for 


Terminal Education,” Education Di- 
gest, 6:62 (October 1940). 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


Report of plans for series of 20 confer- 
ences on junior college terminal education. 
4030. EpucaTIONAL Recorp, “Accred- 


ited Higher Institutions—1935-36,” 
Educational Record, 16:363-71 (July 
1935). 


Includes ‘ist of accredited junior colleges. 


4031. EDUCATIONAL REcorp, “The 1935 
College Sophomore Testing Program,” 
Educational Record, 16:442-81 (QOc- 
tober 1935). 


Includes junior colleges. 


4032. EDUCATIONAL REcorD, “The 1936 
Psychological Examinations,” Educa- 
tional Record, 18:252-73 (April 
1937). 

4033. EeLtts, WALTER Crossy, “En- 
rollment in Junior College,” Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin No. 41, (April 1932). Page 
21. 


Abstract of article in School and Society, 
35:155-6 (January 30, 1932). See No. 2141. 


4034. Eetts, WALTER Crossy, “The 
New California Junior College Legis- 
lation,” Department of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin No. 41, 
(April 1932). Pages 35-6. 

Abstract of article in School Executive 


Magazine, 51:67-8, 90 (October 1931). See 
No. 2010. 


4035. Eetts, WatTerR Crossy, The 
Junior College at Work, New Eng- 
land Junior College Council, Boston, 
December 9, 1933. 16 pages. 


Presents five phases of the junior college 
at work: (1) the present status; (2) some 
special aspects of the junior colleges in 
California; (3) the work the junior college 
is trying to do as a preparation, terminal 
and continuation institution; (4) the pres- 
ent conflict of economic and social forces 
and their effect on the work of the junior 
college; (5) problems involved in the fu- 
ture of the junior college. 
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4036. EELLs, WALTER CrosBy, “Do 
Junior College Students Know Where 
They Are Going?” Education Ab- 
stracts, 1:360-1 (November-Decem- 
ber 1936). 


Abstract of article in Educational Record, 
17:571-6 (October 1936). See No. 3094. 
4037. Eetts, WALTER CrossBy, Ameri- 


can Junior Colleges, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 585 pages. 


A companion volume to American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, serving as a handbook 
‘on the junior college. Includes a general 
discussion of private and public junior col- 
leges and a classification according to types; 
historical sketch of the movement, a review 
of current developments and trends with 
considerable attention to terminal curri- 
cula; discussion of accreditation and stand- 
ards for junior colleges. Part II features 
institutional exhibits, with 494 institutions 
supplying information relating to finances, 
buildings, staff, enrollment and the like. 
The appendices in Part III include a list 
of the curricula offered by junior colleges 
in 1938-39, giving courses and enrollments 
for both preparatory and terminal curricula. 


4038. EELLs, WALTER Crosspy, “The 
Junior College Movement,” The Lit- 
erary Artisan of Hershey Junior 
College, 1:3-4 (May 1940). 

General discussion with statement of five 
special advantages of the junior college. 

4039. Eetts, WALTER Crossy, “A 
Timely Study,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 11:399-400 (October 
1940). 

Review of C. C. Colvert’s The Public Jun- 
ior College Curriculum. See No. 3801. 

4040. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
“Population Trends and the Growth 
of the Junior College,” Elementary 
School Journal, 40:574-76 (April 
1940). 

“As the burden at the elementary school 
level grows lighter and as the rate of in- 
crease in high school enrollment falls off, it 
should be possible to improve standards 
and to extend the opportunity of a junior 
college education to a larger percentage of 


youth.” Quotes figures on growth from 
New York Sun. 


4041. Etxins, W. H., “Junior College 
Applicants,” Texas Outlook, 24:34- 
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35 (June 1940). 


Deplores lack of special preparation in 
the junior college field for prospective in- 
structors in junior colleges. 


4042. ELLIOTT, Raymonp P., A Tech- 
nique in_ Self-guidance Through 
Group Activities as Pursued in Saint 
Joseph Junior College, Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1936. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Kansas. 


4043. ENceL, E. F., “The Status of 
Foreign Language Teaching in Kan- 
sas,” The Kansas Teacher, Vol. 30, 
No. 4, page 17 (February 1930) and 
Vol. 32, No. 5, page 11 (March 
1931). 


Includes statistics on junior college. 


4044. ENGEL, E. F., “Report on For- 
eign Language Teaching in Kansas,” 
The Kansas Teacher, Vol. 35, No. 3, 
pages 6, 8 (June 1932). 


Includes statistics on junior colleges 
through 1931-32. 





TERMINAL 
BUS INES 8 
MATHEMATICS 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
By Wittiam ATKINns Gacer, Ph.D. 


A scientific study arriving at conclu- 
sions which are in harmony with recom- 
mendations made in the 1940 Report 
of the Joint Commission on THE 
PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Data presented indicate a predominance 
of terminal students in the junior col- 
leges; a lack and a need for more 
suitable terminal courses; a demand by 
several hundred people for a business 
mathematics course; an isolation of the 
business topics to be treated; and the 
mathematical procedures involved. 


118 pages, 16 tables, 96 References. 
Price $1.50 postpaid 
Address the Author 


St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


: Montreal June 26 - August 8 


The McGill Summer School is a long 
established School and an integral part 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science. Its 
courses of study are of university stand- 
ard for undergraduates, teachers, and 
graduate students who are working for the 
McGill M.A. degree; others qualified to 
take the courses are welcome. Certifi- 
cates show equivalent semester hours for 
university credit. 


Co-educational. Residence in new Douglas 
Hall. French staff. French alone spoken 
at all times. Conversation and practical 
work with the language in a _ natural 
French atmosphere. Ideal summer weather 
and vacation attractions. Fee (tuition, 


board and lodging), $180.00 (Canadian). 


Canada welcomes American visitors and 
U. S. currency is at a considerable 
premium. 


Write today for booklet— 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGill University, Montreal, Can. 








TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 


STUDY IN NEW YORK THIS 
SUMMER AMID CULTURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
courses for teachers, eupeevineee 
administrative officers, guidance offi- 
cers and other educational workers. 








Courses in a variety of educational 
fields including: Administration, super- 
vision and teaching in,all subject- 
matter fields, and work in special areas 
such as Music, Fine Arts, Household 
Arts and Sciences, Physical Education, 
Business and Vocational Education, 
and Nursing Education. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest library 
on education in the world; a dis- 
tinguished faculty; laboratory school, 
low-cost residence and dining halls; 
individual attention and advisory serv- 
| ice; facilities of a great university; 
curriculum workshop; guidance labora- 
tory. Cultural education and recrea- 
tional opportunities (schools, museums, 
theaters, concerts, tours). 

For complete announcement of Summer 








‘Session or Academic Year* address: 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
537 W. 120th St., New York, N. Y. 

*Academic Year— 
September 24, 1941, to June 2, 1942 














APPOINTMENTS 
IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


THE STAFF of the American College 
Bureau is particularly well equipped to 
render effective service in counsel and 
placement of administrative and faculty 
personnel in junior colleges. Members 
of our staff have been closely associated 
with the development of the junior col- 
lege movement since its early days. In 
case of vacancy, we give careful study 
to the requirements of administrators 
and heads of departments. In the in- 
terest of the individual college admin- 
istrator or teacher, we make a careful 
study of your assets in order to promote 
your professional growth. We carefully 
analyze the requirements, both of the 
employing executive and those of the 
registrant seeking advancement, for the 
best interests of each. Our service is 
nation wide. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Lewis W. Smith, Director 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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accurate record of the re 


Press Clippings. We cove 





Press Clipping Bureau, 
Incorporated 
World Telegram Building 
125 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. C 
HAROLD E. WYNNE, President 


The Junior College Journal for April, 1941 


























- - . SO you can have an 


sults of your publicity work. 
Many schools use Burrelle’s 


r 


the entire U. S. and Canada 
or any restricted territory. 
Write today for full details. 











